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FAMOUS FOR OVER 300 YEARS Will soon start a new round of ‘* Cheers ” 
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» Decola is at home. 


Worthy of the eternal classics, whose music it reproduces in all the perfection of the 


original performance, the Decola is itself a masterpiece. ‘To hear Decca ffrr records played 


on this great instrument is as moving an experience for the musician as it is for the 


music lover. The Decola has the beauty common to all things that are the best of their 


kind, the beauty ... ‘whose loveliness increases’ and ‘will never pass into nothingness’. 
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A UNIVERSALLY BELOVED ROYAL LADY WHO CELEBRATES HER 80th BIRTHDAY ON MONDAY NEXT, 
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MAY 26: 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY, A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


Her Majesty Queen Mary, mother of the King, was born on May 26, 1867, and thus 
celebrates her eightieth birthday on Monday next. She is one of the most universally 
beloved of Royal ladies, and every one of her son’s subjects joins in wishing her 
many happy returns of the day. Our photograph, which was taken when she visited 
Kew Gardens to admire the spring blossom, illustrates her Majesty’s love of flowers 


and of gardens. She leads a full and active life, fulfilling official programmes of 
engagements which might well tire younger ladies, has always been interested 
in works of art and antiques, and finds time to go to the theatre and to visit 
One of Queen Mary’s outstanding qualities is her sympathy with and 


cinemas. 
and her grandchildren are specially devoted to her. 


understanding of the young, 
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HAVE been a regular listener to the B.B.C. for 

more than twenty years. I am probably a rather 
peculiar one, as, though I scan the programmes more 
carefully than most people have either the time or 
inclination to do, and though I listen, by and large, 
at an exceptionally large range of hours, my know- 
ledge of many of the most popular programmes is 
negligible. I am therefore an imperfectly qualified 
critic. I seldom listen to plays, and I never listen 
to even such famous features as ‘‘Itma.’’ This is 
not because I regard ‘‘Itma’’ as a poor form 
of entertainment; judging by its immense 
popularity, it is obviously a first-class one. 
But it is not my sort of programme, for, 
by reason of my calling, I nearly always have 
to listen to the radio with a pencil in my hand 
and a piece of paper in front of me. And 
when the programme ends, that piece of paper 
has to be a great deal fuller than it was before. 

And this means that I cannot afford much 
time to listening to programmes that demand 
close and concentrated listening, such as is 
necessitated by a detective play or “ Itma.”’ 
My preference is for programmes which are 
both compatible with my work and which 
at the same time assist and inspire it. Work- 
ing as I do in my own time and office, I can 
normally switch on the wireless at any time 
of the day. I am usually at work when 
programmes begin and always when they end. 
And again and again, ever since the 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


I receive, too, great enjoyment from the traditional 
music of my own country; from the folk-songs of 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, and from 
musicians, great and small, who have composed in 
our ancient national medium; of old masters, like 
John Bull, the airs from Dowland and the “‘ Beggar's 
Opera’’; of Dibdin and Arne, Sullivan and Edward 
German, Stanford and Hubert Parry, Butterworth 
and Grainger, and in our own day, William Walton. 
From which one can see the kind of music I like. It 


introduce him to some of the greatest works of art 
ever achieved. 

It is therefore not wholly as a matter of personal 
preference and convenience that I tend to judge the 
B.B.C. programmes by their provision—or lack of 
it—of this kind of musical fare. The art of broad- 
casting is to the ear ; and there is no art that depends 
so exclusively on the ear as music. To me, music is 
broadcasting’s first and highest opportunity. Has 
the B.B.C. taken it? And I am forced to reply— 
reluctantly and, as it may seem, ungratefully— 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MAY 22, 1847. 


TRAVELLING TO THE DERBY A CENTURY AGO. 


N THE RAILWAY-—-FIRST CLASS TRAVEL WITH DIGNITY AND IN COMFORT. \ 
™" ry 
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Yes, but in an ever-decreasing measure. It was 
easier on British wave-lengths to listen to good 
classical music at any time of the day twenty 
years ago than it is to-day, and every year 
during the last decade it has tended to become 
more difficult. For a few weeks the new Third 
Programme—only commencing, however, at 
six o’clock in the evening—promised a splendid 
recovery from a decline which had recently— 
partly, no doubt, owing to the war—become 
cataclysmic ; but it was a promise which has 
scarcely been fulfilled. Not only has the Third 
Programme, which started with a magnificent 
outburst of great classical music, tended to 
become more and more devoted to the longer 
kind of play and the less popular kind of talk, 
but in recent weeks its music has become less 
and less classical and more and more experi- 
mental. This may, in one way, be a good thing ; 

it may be the function of the B.B.C. 








early—though not quite the earliest— 
days of broadcasting, I have relied on 
the B.B.C. to provide what is both 
recreation and inspiration ; recreation, 
that is, that enables one to relax and 
recreate oneself while still labouring, 
and inspiration which opens doors 
on to the world of imagination. And 
music, as relayed over the wireless 
during the past twenty years, has 
consistently been one or the other to 
me. I am thus under a great debt 
to the B.B.C., whose musical pro- 
grammes I have regularly studied and 
followed since the middle ‘twenties. 
I should doubt whether, outside a 
hospital for incurable diseases, there is 
any listener living who over this pro- 





to introduce the public to the newest 
and most up-to-date achievements of 
music. But I believe it is far more 
important that it should help—as it 
has helped in the past—to lay the 
foundations of musical appreciation 
for the ordinary man and woman: to 
open the doors, as it has opened them 
to me, of the great music of the past. 

I do not know whether this decline, 
for which I am prepared to give chapter 
and verse, is due to a general decline 
in British musical appreciation and 
culture over the past twenty years. 
Personally, I do not believe this to be 
the case: the evidence, on the whole, 
is the other way. I am_ inclined 
to think, rather, that it is mainly 
due to what has been the other 








longed period has followed the B.B.C.’s_ 
musical programmes more regularly. } 


most noticeable trend in the B.B.C. 





A serious student of music would 
naturally be appalled at this method of listen- 
ing. Great music, he would say, demands 
almost as much concentration in the listener 
as in the composer. This, of course, is 
true, and in that sense I am very seldom 
a good listener, even to the kind of music I 
most love. Nor, indeed, am I qualified to 
be a discerning listener in this sense, for 
my technical knowledge of music is small. 
Yet the pleasure I derive from it is 
intense : greater, I think, than that from 
any other art or activity. Listening to it 
I can become as transfigured as Pepys when 
he first listened to the wind music, ‘‘ which 


over the past twenty years: the 
enormous increase in its staff. For the 
Corporation, in spite of all its many vir- 
tues, has suffered since its birth from a 
kind of administrative elephantiasis: a 
disease very common in our age. Its 
departments have multiplied and the per- 
sonnel of its departments has multiplied 
even more—and this though the total 
volume of broadcasting done in the day has 
remained much the same. The result has 
been that British broadcasting as a whole 
is planned not by one mind or group of 
minds, but by a welter of different depart- 
ments, features and Regions all competing 








with one another for the air. From the 
listener's point of view, broadcasting 
to-day seems virtually unplanned. A well- 
designed day’s broadcasting should give to 
each kind of listener a reasonable chance 
of hearing at his own time on one or other 
of the three main programmes the kind of 


is so sweet that it ravished me and did 
wrap up my soul .. . that neither then, 
nor all the evening going home and at 
home I was able to think of anything, 
but remained all night transported so 
as I could not believe that ever any 
music hath real command over the soul 


THIRD CLASS--A COMBINATION OF DISCOMFORT AND APPARENT ENJOYMENT. 


“The ‘ Derby Day’ (May 19) was . . . made a holiday by the House of Commons. .. . It is, 
in fact, almost a national jubilee, and certainly a metropolitan one. . .. While yet it was early 
morning, by all approaches a crowd was streaming to the railway. Epsom was to be made in 
an hour for a few shillings, according to the class. Oh! that “ bengal y 4 qui cote!” How 
much did it cost full many a belle and beau that struggled and strove fought and fainted to 
pay for their tickets. ... You cannot imagine the scene—no imagination could.” Our repro- 


of a man as this did upon me.” And 
even in more prosaic moments music can 


ductions give an interesting picture of the ¢: 


apparently enjoyable discomfort of the third class. 


ap between the dignity of first-class travel and the 


feature he requires. But one gets the 
impression that none of the three main 
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both quicken and soothe me. It helps me 
on my way as the sound of the fifes and drums or 
pipes can help a soldier. 

The music which I find best serves this end is, 
roughly speaking, the music of the classics. The 
music, that is, of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Brahms, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert, Purcell, Glick, the 
two Scarlattis, Couperin, Palestrina, Lully, and in 
their English kind, Elgar and Vaughan Williams, 
Lawes, Byrd, Peter Warlock ; and in a lesser degree, 
too, the music of Verdi, Mendelssohn, Tschaikovsky 
and the great nineteenth-century Russians, Wagner, 
Weber, Schumann, de Falla, Chopin, Smetana. And 


is not, perhaps, a very catholic choice ; it certainly 
tends, as is inevitable with my method of listening, 
to exclude both the more passionate and the more 
purely intellectual types of music ; it is deaf to most 
modern schools of music which, I am well aware, 
contain much in which, if I took more trouble, I 
might easily come to delight ; it does not even include 
the great name of Sibelius. But I would suggest 
that the range of composers I have enumerated, in- 
cluding others I have forgotten or not found space 
for, provides, by and large, a sound foundation for 
any ordinary man’s love of music, and one which will 


programmes is designed with any relation 
to the others. On the evening of writing, for instance, 
from six o’clock onwards until Close Down there was 
not a single musical item of the very wide range 
I have enumerated on the Light Programme ; ‘only 
one—of half an hour’s duration—on the Home (a 
Beethoven Sonata, changed at the last moment) ; 
and only one—of twenty-five minutes’ duration—(a 
Bach piano recital) on the Third. Both these last two 
took place simultaneously, and so, from the listener's 
point of view, cancelled each other out. And on at 
least half-a-dozen different occasions in the last 
fortnight the same thing has happened. 











THE CITY’S HEARTFELT WELCOME. TO THE ROYAL FAMILY : 


Spring sunshine and the crowds’ continuous expression of love and loyalty combined to 
make the Royal family’s drive to Guildhall to lunch with the Lord Mayor one of the happiest 
and most auspicious of official occasions. Their Majesties and the Princesses drove in a 
semi-state road landau drawn by four greys, escorted by a Captain's Escort of the Household 
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THE PROCESSION TO GUILDHALL PASSING DOWN FLEET STREET. 


Cavalry with Standard, under the command of Captain A. R. J. Buchanan-Jardine, Royal 

Horse Guards. Our photograph shows the procession coming down Fleet Street after 
| passing the City Boundary at Temple Bar, where the Lord Mayor received them with 
| accustomed ceremonial, as illustrated on pages 536-537. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY LUNCH AT GUILDHALL: AN OCCASION 








THE ROYAL FAMILY AT GUILDHALL BEFORE SITTING DOWN TO LUNCH AS GUESTS OF THE LORD MAYOR: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, 
H.M. THE KING, THE LADY MAYORESS, H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (STANDING BACK A LITTLE), H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, MRS. FISHER, WIFE 


~ of F ; 2 





TRADITIONAL CEREMONY AT TEMPLE BAR: THE KING TAKING THE SYMBOLIC PEARL SWORD FROM THEIR MAJESTIES, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND (BACK TO CAMER 


LORD MAYOR, WHO, WITH ALDERMEN, SHERIFFS AND COMMON COUNCILLORS, WAITED TO GRANT LANDAU IN WHICH THEY DROVE TO GUILDHALL ; THE KING WORE 
HIM PERMISSION TO ENTER THE CITY. BLUE AND THE PRINCESSES IN BEIGE AND 


The scene at Guildhall, when the King and Queen, the Princesses, Queen Mary, crimson velvet, under a canopy, with the Royal Arms forming a centrepiece behind tra 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, and many distinguished people were guests them. In spite of the fact that he was suffering from laryngitis, his Majesty the 
of the Lord Mayor of London at lunch on May 15, was splendid. Their Majesties King delivered a long and stirring speech, considered by many to be the finest 
sat in gilded chairs of state emblazoned with the City arms, and with cushions of he has ever made. Speaking of the Royal tour in South Africa, he said how his 
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IN | ON WHICH HIS MAJESTY DELIVERED A _ STIRRING 


SPEECH. 


THE PRIME MINISTER, H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, H.M. QUEEN MARY, THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, H.M. THE QUEEN, 
OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, THE LORD CHANCELLOR, MRS. ATTLEE, THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND LADY ADDISON (L. TO R.). 





TO CAMERA) PRINCESS MARGARET IN THE SEMI-STATE ROAD THE ARRIVAL AT GUILDHALL : 


HER MAJESTY IS WITH THE LORD MAYOR, HIS MAJESTY WITH THE LADY MAYORESS, 


E KING WORE NAVAL UNIFORM, THE QUEEN WAS IN PERVENCHE 
BEIGE AND ROSE-PINK RESPECTIVELY. 


AND QUEEN MARY HAS PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON HER RIGHT HAND AND PRINCESS MARGARET ON HER LEFT; AND 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER ARE IMMEDIATELY BEHIND. 


of peace as in the ordeal ‘of war." He referred to South Africa's faith in Britain 
and ended with the words: ‘‘ Come what may, nothing will ever shake my belief 
that this old country, old in history, old in experience, old in achievement, is at 
heart as young and vigorous as she has ever been.”’ 


hind travels had made more clear to him than before the strength for peace 
the and good which the Commonwealth and the Empire derives from the wide dis- 
nest persion of its resources . and the value of moral unity and mutual under- 
his standing whereby our widely distributed strength may be as effective in the tasks 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY LUNCH AT GUILDHALL: AN OCCASION 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AT GUILDHALL BEFORE SITTING DOWN TO LUNCH AS GUESTS OF THE LORD MAYOR: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, 
H.M. THE KING, THE LADY MAYORESS, H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (STANDING BACK A LITTLE), H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, MRS. FISHER, WIFE 
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THE TRADITIONAL CEREMONY AT TEMPLE BAR: THE KING TAKING THE SYMBOLIC PEARL SWORD FROM THEIR MAJESTIES, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND (BACK TQ CAMER 
THE LORD MAYOR, WHO, WITH ALDERMEN, SHERIFFS AND COMMON COUNCILLORS, WAITED TO GRANT LANDAU IN WHICH THEY DROVE TO GUILDHALL ; THE KING WORE 
aS FERENCE TO ESTER THE Gry. BLUE AND THE PRINCESSES IN BEIGE AND 


The scene at Guildhall, when the King and Queen, the Princesses, Queen Mary, crimson velvet, under a canopy, with the Royal Arms forming a centrepiece behind tra 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, and many distinguished people were guests them. In spite of the fact that he was suffering from laryngitis, his Majesty the 
of the Lord Mayor of London at lunch on May 15, was splendid. Their Majesties King delivered a long and stirring speech, considered by many to be the finest 
sat in gilded chairs of state emblazoned with the City arms, and with cushions of he has ever made. Speaking of the Royal tour in South Africa, he said how his 
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0, CAMERA) PRINCESS MARGARET IN THE SEMI-STATE 
E KING WORE NAVAL UNIFORM, THE QUEEN WAS IN PERVENCHE AND QUEEN MARY HAS PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON HER RIGHT 
BEIGE AND ROSE-PINK RESPECTIVELY. 
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WHICH HIS MAJESTY DELIVERED A STIRRING SPEECH. 


THE PRIME MINISTER, H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, H.M. QUEEN MARY, THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, H.M. THE QUEEN, 
OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, THE LORD CHANCELLOR, MRS. ATTLEE, THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND LADY ADDISON (L. TO R.). 





HER MAJESTY IS WITH THE LORD MAYOR, HIS MAJESTY WITH THE LADY MAYORESS, 
HAND AND PRINCESS MARGARET ON HER LEFT; AND 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER ARE IMMEDIATELY BEHIND. 


travels had made more clear to him than before “. . . the strength for peace of peace as in the ordeal ‘of war."' He referred to South Africa's faith in Britain 
and good which the Commonwealth and the Empire derives from the wide dis- and ended with the words: ‘‘ Come what may, nothing will ever shake my belief 
persion of its resources and the value of moral unity and mutual under- that this old country, old in history, old in experience, old in achievement, is at 


standing whereby our widely distributed strength may be as effective in the tasks 


ROAD THE ARRIVAL AT GUILDHALL : 


heart as young and vigorous as she has ever been." 
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STRONGHOLD THROUGHOUT THE DARK AGES. 











“THE GREAT PALACE OF THE BYZANTINE EMPERORS”: 


M*s dig up the remains of various buried civili- 
sations in all sorts of lonely places: in the 
valley of the Indus, in Mesopotamia, and in the jungles 
of Honduras. Their discoveries all help the human 
story: yet as much of our past, and notably of our 
Christian past, is buried underneath existing cities as 
can be found under sand- 
hills or in tangled forests. 
An attempt (which a 
civilised Government 
would heavily back) is 
being made, by a group 
of societies, to find 
something more about 
pre - Fire, pre - Norman 
Conquest, and even pre- 
Roman London before 
the bombed sites are 
loaded again with banks, 
insurance offices, and the 
quarters of those tem- 
porarily embarrassed 
men who try to arrange 
imports and _ exports. 
But of all the unexca- 
vated urban sites in the 
world, Constantinople (I 
prefer to call the city by 
its founder’s name, dis- 
claim the ingenious 
modern solution of the 
modern name, and merely 
think that the Turks were 
unable to pronounce the 
right name properly) is 
the most fascinating and, 
if explored, might yield 
the richest results. 
There, in that Eastern 
bastion, a Christian and 
learned and artistic so- 
ciety bridged the gulf 


surviving, amid all 


oe 3 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


when the Turks were ordered to abandon the fez for 
the bowler-hat or the cloth cap, but the women were 
unveiled, and so was Saint Sophia. This astonishing 
Byzantine fane, for centuries a mosque, was not 
returned to the Church which built it, but it was at 
least secularised. The brilliance of its marble pillars, 





WHERE WALKER TRUST EXCAVATIONS LAID BARE THE GREAT PALACE OF THE EARLY BYZANTINE EMPERORS. 


between the classic past This view from the Sultan Ahmed Mosque in Istanbul shows the site excavated on behalf of the Walker Trust (The University of St. Andrews), 
and the Renaissance where were found the buried remains of the Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors of the fifth century A.D. 
: the lay-out discovered and the proposed identifications, 


Examples of the mosaics are given on the opposite page. 





By SEVERAL HANDS.* 


corrupt entourage would have done nothing to encour- 
age excavations in Constantinople, fearing that other 
people, like themselves, never disclosed the real motive 
behind anything they did. But in 1932 the Turkish 
Government granted the Walker Trust a concession 
for excavating the area of the Great Palace, which 
was the original home of 
the Eastern Emperors. 
For four years, begin- 
ning in 1935, excavations 
proceeded: this volume 
gives the results thus far 
achieved. ‘In present- 
ing the results detailed 
in the following chapters, 
on the Buildings, the 
Pottery, the Mosaic, and 
the Small Finds (the 
inclusion of a section on 
the coins has unfortu- 
nately not been possible), 
it must be emphasised 
that this is a first 
report. Further ex- 
cavation is intended.” 
The copious illustra- 
tions include many which 
give sections of walls, 
crypts, colonnades, frag- 
ments of capitals and 
bases, friezes and slabs, 
and coloured chips of 
pottery, black, white, 
brown, yellow and green. 
When further excava- 
tions have taken place, 
the archzologists may 
complete their survey to 
such a point as will en- 
able them to reconstruct 
the Great Palace as they 
have reconstructed, with 
great plausibility, the 
Acropolis, the Ziggurat 
at Ur, the Temple of Zeus 


Below is given a key, showing 





assaults from Northern 
Slavs and Eastern Mon- 
gols, while Western 
Europe was struggling to 
emerge from the tides of 
invaders which beset it 
from all quarters. 
Western Europe had no 
gratitude; one gang of 
so-called Crusaders 
(denounced by the Pope) 
diverted their expedi- 
tion in order to loot the 
city ; and, when the last 
Constantine died bravely 
at the gate against the 
Turks, who were ulti- 
mately to swarm as far 
as Vienna, where the 
Pole Sobieski stopped 
them, there were few 
echoes in a quarrelsome 
Europe. The echoes came 
later: escaping scholars 
(displaced persons) 
brought to the West 
many Greek classics 
hitherto unknown to the 
West. It is not fantastic 
to suppose that more 
(for all the great Greek 
poets and dramatists left 
“lost "’ works) may be 
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at Olympia, and the 
Mausoleum. But to some 
of us their most interest- 
ing discoveries will re- 
main the impressive 
series of works in 
mosaic, a medium in 
which the Byzantines 
(who spread their in- 
fluence to Torcello and 
elsewhere in Italy) sur- 
passed all rivals. Not 
all of those here repro- 
duced are in that angular, 
hieratic style which was 
reflected in the paintings 
of El Greco: many, in 
their minute naturalism 
—portraits of animals 
and men, fighting animals 
and fighting men—are 
strongly reminiscent of 
the work of the literal- 
minded Romans. _ All, 
however, are delightful. 
And there is great variety 
in them. One plate (detail 
of Plate 45 shown in 
Plate 56) might represent 
a soldier of our last war 
in a steel helmet. 

It is a pity that the 
energies of all the ener- 
getic brutes in this world 
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lying in stone coffers 


under Byzantium, as , KEY TO THE PICTURE ABOVE, SHOWING THE LAY-OUT OF THE PERISTYLE OF THE GREAT PALACE AND THE PROPOSED 


under the lava of Her- 


culaneum and the sands (1) Minaret of the Sultan Ahmed Mosque ; (2) Torun Sokak ; (3) Araste Sokak ; (4) paved street; (5) colonnade ; (6) courtyard ; (7) paved way: 
(8) banqueting-hall and private apartments of the Empress ; (9) corridor ; (10) St. Demetrius ; (11) Church of the Theotokos ; (12) Pharos ; (13) St. Elias, 
Emperory” ; by Courtesy of the Walker Trust [The University of St. Andrews) and the scholars and artists, and 


of Aphroditopolis. 


When Ataturk gained (Reproductions from the book “‘ The Great Palace of the y acrooend 
lishers 


power he made wholesale 
changes. Some were good and some were bad. It 
wasn't, from our point of view, a very good thing 





*“ The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors”: Being a first 
Report of Excavations carried out in Istanbul on behalf of the Walker 
Trust (The University of St. Andrews) 1935-1938. Illustrated. 
(Oxford University Press; £5 /5/-.) 





IDENTIFICATION OF THE SURROUNDING BUILDINGS. 


, the Oxford University Press.) 


in all hues, is still (I suppose) in need of restoration 
by cleaning, but the mosaic of Our Lord over the 
main door was returned to human sight. And the new 
generation of Turks were friendly to efforts at re- 
covering the background of the great ancient cosmo- 
politan capital to which they so tenaciously hold. 
The paralysed and paralysing Sultans and their 


cannot be diverted to 
enterprises of this sort. 
That would probably 
have been the view of the 


some of the Emperors, of 
Byzantium. “‘ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay,’’ wrote Tennyson, before realising whither 
Europe was heading. Byzantium was the nearest Euro- 
pean parallel to Cathay: achieved a style and lived 
within it until the barbarians came swamping in. It has 
never had its due from the historians : the unsuccessful 
(though what a long, gallant struggle it was !) seldom do. 
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" LAID DOWN FOR THE PLEASURE OF THEODOSIUS II. OF BYZANTIUM IN 410 A.D. 


AND UNCOVERED IN CONSTANTINOPLE DURING 1935-38: FRAGMENTS OF A MOSAIC 
FROM THE PERISTYLE OF THE GREAT PALACE. \ 

HE vivid and beautiful mosaics shown on this page are reproduced (by courtesy 

of the publishers) from the book ‘ The Great Palace of the Byzantine 
Emperors,” reviewed by Sir John Squire on the facing page. The mosaics were dis- 
covered during excavations carried out during 1935-38 in Istanbul on behalf of the 
Walker Trust (The University of St. Andrews), in which part of the Great Palace of 
the Emperors of the Eastern Empire was laid bare. The chief discovery was a 


rectangular Peristyle of the time of Theodosius II. (408-450 A.D.), who was celebrated 
(Continued below. 

















RECALLING THE FIGURES ON A GRECIAN URN WHOSE “FAIR ATTITUDES ” ENCHANTED 
KEATS : HORSES, HERDSMEN AND A NYMPH IN A PASTORAL MOSAIC SCENE. 
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BEASTS AND MONSTERS BRILLIANTLY 
PORTRAYED IN’ BYZANTINE MOSAICS. 











THE BRILLIANT EARLY 
SPEARMEN 


Nye 
y ONE OF THE MOST VIVID OF THE HUNTING SUBJECTS FROM 
\ BYZANTINE MOSAICS DISCOVERED.IN THE. GREAT PALACE OF THE EMPERORS : 
MEETING A CHARGING TIGER. 
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\ WILD AND LEGENDARY ANIMALS COMBINED WITH A PEACEFUL YET FANCIFUL PASTORAL 
\ SCENE: A. GRYPHON AND A WINGED UNICORN, SAVAGE LEOPARDS, A THIEVING MONKEY 


AND A FISHERMAN WITH HIS CATCH, 
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Continued.) 
as a patron of the arts. The mosaics are from the floor of this peristyle and are a 


worthy monument of this Emperor's patronage. They have little of the hieratic 
formality which was to become a characteristic of later Byzantine art, and for the 
most show an almost Virgilian combination of naturalism and> poetic feeling. 
Generally speaking, the main masses are surrounded with acanthus-wreathed borders 
from which calm mask-faces look out on to scenes of vivid and indeed violent 
life. It is impossible not to recall Keats's ‘“‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn" when studying 
these classic pastorals or to refrain from quoting ‘‘ What men or gods are these?... 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape?’’; but the pursuits shown are not 
amorous but the flight, usually vain, of the hunted animal. Lions fight with 
elephants, tigers with men, leopards tear an antelope, and a tiger-like gryphon devours 
a lizard; while nearby herds graze, children play and a musician sings to the lute. 
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HE problems of peacetime military train- 
ing have been much in the public eve 
of late. First of all, there has been discussion 
on the subject of land set apart or partially 
reserved for training areas in this country, 
which has become on occasion heated. 
Secondly, we have had the debates on the 
National Service Bill, in which the question 
has arisen to what extent the curtailment of 
the period of compulsory whole-time service 
will adversely affect training.. Thirdly, recruiting for the 
Territorial Army has opened, and service in this involves 
very limited periods of continuous training as well as 
evening and week-end instruction, And finally, on a very 
different plane, the conference organised by the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 
—which, though called “* Exercise Spearhead,” has in fact 
been a study rather than an indoor exercise and might 
be described as training for generals—has aroused wide- 
spread interest. It seems worth while to consider some 
of the means and the background of military training, 
which is one of the most difficult tasks in the world because 
it is the most artificial of all forms of training, because 
it can never bring in the first elements in war, deadly danger 
and the horrible fear which takes a man by the throat 
and may drive out of him years of knowledge and experience 
in a few seconds. 

I should divide the subject under the headings of moral, 
physical, technical and theoretical. The first is one of 
which the importance is more clearly recognised to-day 
than used to be the case. This, however, is partly because 
moral training has become more necessary than of old. 
Material civilisation and urbanisation do not automatically 
make men worse soldiers—in some respects they may make 
them better—but there is little doubt that they tend to 
render them more brittle, so that they need more careful 
and watchful handling. An officer who commanded a 
company of men drawn from Lincolnshire, Wuertemberg, 
Picardy, or Poznan half a century ago did not have to 
worry much about their emotions, though in the last-named 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
TRAINING AN ARMY IN 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


increased mechanisation of armed forces has done away 
with these spells of high pressure or that physical fitness 
and endurance are less vital now than" they were in the 
past. It is also not the case that active games can wholly 
replace physical training for the exertions which the soldier 
has to undergo. I recall now a storekeeper of the days of 
my youth who never seemed to take much exercise except 
on Saturday, when he played football for his battalion 
and lasted fairly well through a hard match, but who, 
when I took the trouble to get him included in a route 
march, fell out after fifteen miles, seriously exhausted. 
On the technical side, a large proportion of the ordinary 
soldier’s training is taken up with the care and handling 
of weapons and with drill: Drill plays its part in various 
aspects of training. It is an aid to the physical side ; it 
has to do with the handling of weapons ; it acts as a steadier 
of the nerves ; and it helps to produce that smartness both 
in the individual man and in the whole unit which forms 
such a prominent element in self-respect and self-confidence. 
The angry debates about drill have largely died down, and 
there is now a broad measure of agreement on the subject. 
Drill should be simple and should not be allowed to usurp 
time needed for other forms of training, but it is an essential 
element in the creation of a good soldier. I believe a large 
proportion of men realise this themselves. It was remark- 
able in the Home Guard, where there was no great insistence 
upon drill, that a large number of men asked for more 
and took great pride in their marching and turn-out. In 
modern armies, however, there must be, in addition to 
what I have called the ordinary soldier’s training, long and 
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Just as many men decry pure theory, others 
refuse to see any practical value in military 
history, from which it is so largely derived. 
There also I cannot agree. No officer should 
be turned into a bookworm, but a reasonable 
amount of military history thoroughly ab- 
sorbed is a proper component of military 
education. Nor do I feel I can concur in Field 
Marshal Lord Wavell’s view that fiction with 
a military background provides an adequate 
alternative either for literature on military theory or for 
military history. I am no despiser of military fiction, but 
I have got more pleasure as well as profit from the studies 
of Buat on Wagram, Houssaye on the Hundred Days, and 
Brig.-General Sir James Edmonds on the Marne than from 
imaginative reconstructions of episodes of war. I believe 
that the old practice of including certain set books in the 
examinations of students at military educational institutions 
was a good one, though perhaps the tendency was to allot 
them too large a place. The ideal equipment of an officer 
in this field would appear to be a wide general knowledge 
of military history together with a detailed and thorough 
knowledge of a few campaigns. But he will not get much 
more benefit from skimming works of the sort than he 
would from skimming works on the Common Law or on 
medicine. They call for serious reading. And I have often 
been told by those who made the mental effort, in the first in- 
stance unwillingly, that they found themselves amply repaid. 

I would end with some remarks on the particular 
problem now before us in this country in making a man 
into an efficient soldier in twelve months—I allude now to 
the ordinary soldier, not to the highly-equipped specialist, 
technician, or tradesman. There we should try to make up 
for the six months lost through the Government’s recent 
decision by the production of good manuals. We have 
always produced adequate “Field Service Regulations,” 
and I well remember the helpful nature of the “ Infantry 
Training ” of my day. But that does not go low enough. 
I have before me a letter from a veteran who was G.S.O.1 
of a famous division for some years before the outbreak of 





“TRAINING FOR GENERALS”: 


In the article on this page Captain Falls describes “ Exercise Spearhead,” held at the Staff College, 
We published in our issue of May 17 a 
photograph showing some of the senior officers present seated round a huge relief map during a study 
period ; here we reproduce a group photograph of the students showing—in the front row, from left 
to right: Vice-Admiral W. A. Patterson; General Sir John Crocker; Major-General | 
Sturdee (Australia); Admiral Sir { 


Camberley, from May 5 to 10, as training for generals. 


(Canada); General Sir W. D. Morgan; Lieut.-General V. A. H. 


case he may have had to tie a wisp of straw to the recruit’s 
right leg and one of hay to his left, and to shout, “ Hay 
foot! Straw foot!” instead of “ Left! Right!” To-day 
martial spirit is fostered by the creation or reinforcement 
of self-respect, by the development of personality and self- 
confidence, by the fostering of pride in the tradition of an 
arm or a unit, and by carefully-devised exercises whereby 
the soldier is accustomed to the rattle and roar of missile 
weapons and to explosions close at hand. Almost in- 
distinguishable from this moral training and closely iater- 
linked with it is that of habituating the soldier’s mind to 
appropriate and speedy reactions in various circumstances. 
Without this, much of the value of the simple tactical 
training received by the private soldier will be lost. 
The nature of physical training is more obvious and 
better understood. Here again the modern townsman, 
who may be unused to sustained physical effort and is 
almost certainly unused to covering long distances on 
foot, requires more preparation than the man off the land, 
and especially the countryman of a generation or more ago. 
This is a task which the British military authorities have 
thoroughly mastered, as is proved by the general fitness 
of the Army, by the improved carriage and poise of the 
great majority in its ranks, and by the increase in weight 
which takes place even in the brief period of preliminary 
basic training. The special feature of the work of the soldier 
in war is that he may be called upon at any time to endure 
considerable periods of exceptional strain, bodily exertion, 
lack of sleep, and even shortage of food, and expected to 
preserve his military qualities throughout. The ordinary 
man lives at an approximately even pressure all the time, 
whereas the soldier lives alternately at low and extremely 
high pressure. And it is a fallacy to suppose that the 


A GROUP OF SENIOR OFFICERS OF ALL 


Cc. C. Mann 


careful instruction in a multitude of trades. To-day armies 
must have at their disposal smiths, telephonists, elec- 
tricians, and a host of other experts, while the service of 
the more complicated weapons is in itself an expert’s job. 
When National Service men learn trades such as these, 
the best that can be expected is that they will have become 
fairly proficient by the time their year’s service is over. 
The active Army cannot hope to get any practical value 
from them as tradesmen. 

There are those who protest that no theoretic preparation 
for war is of any real use. To me this appears an example 
of loose thinking and an unphilosophical attitude. In fact, 
all tactical training must be based upon theory. That is 
to say, as a result of experience in a large number of cases 
it is found that results of a certain type spring from actions 
of a certain character. The soldier who is always pro- 
claiming that he is a realist, who despises theory and asserts 
that he takes into account nothing but the strictly practical, 
is nevertheless actuated by a theoretical code which he has 
absorbed, even if it be unconsciously. ‘“‘ Theory,’ remarks 
Clausewitz, “‘ is instituted that each person in succession 
may not have to go through the same labour of clearing 
the ground and toiling through his subject, but may find the 
thing in order and light admitted on it.” And if this is so 
in tactics it applies also to strategy, which professionally 
is a matter for officers only. The relative advantages of 
interior and exterior lines of operation, of fighting on a 
front perpendicular and parallel to the lines of communica- 
tion, of passing a river held by the enemy within the limits 
of his front or outside his flank—these and other theoretical 
considerations do not appear to the commander in the 
light of his own knowledge or reasoning power. They are 
part of his grounding in his profession. 


THREE SERVICES WHO RECENTLY ATTENDED “ EXERCISE SPEARHEAD’’—A STUDY OF COMBINED OPERATIONS 
IN THE LIGHT OF WAR EXPERIENCE--AT THE STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY, 


Patrick Brind; General Sir David Watson; Air Marshal the Hon. Sir Ralph Cochrane; Field Marshal 
Sir Claude Auchinleck; Admiral Sir 
Air Marshal Sir James Robb; Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Miles; Air Marshal Sir Leonard Slatter ; 
General Sir William Slim ; Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Harcourt ; Major-General W. H. E. Poole (S. Africa) ; 
Lieut.-General Sir Neil Ritchie; Air Marshal Sir Leslie Hollinghurst ; Major-General C. E. Weir (New 
Zealand); and General Sir Montague Stopford. 


Robert Burnett; Field Marshal Lord Montgomery (C.1.G.S.); 


the First World War. He points out that at that time 
the Germans were ahead of us in simple little manuals 
which told the rifleman in an infantry battalion, the artil- 
lery bombardier, and the sapper what he ought to know. 
These booklets included such rudimentary matters as the 
laying-out of kit, the care of arms, and behaviour to 
superiors, and went as far as tactics. He adds that he urged 
the late Sir Henry Wilson to have some such manuals pro- 
duced in this country and that the somewhat cynical reply 
was that there was nobody to write them. This may or 
may not have been true before 1914—Henry Wilson was 
so fond of a telling phrase that he tended to exaggerate— 
but I am sure that it is not true to-day. 

The other respect in which I believe training could be 
expedited is in the careful organisation of elementary 
tactical instruction. I mean by this that the task calls 
for organisation rather than knowledge. Every reasonably 
competent officer knows enough field work to impart suffi- 
cient information about the use of ground to be invaluable 
to the young soldier, What he often lacks is the power 
so to organise his instruction as to make it lively, to avoid 
long periods of standing about, to check idle chatter, and 
to keep his pupils thoroughly interested in their subject. 
This calls for forethought and preparation. There again 
the Germans were outstanding. Nowhere was the quality 
of their instruction in minor tactics proved so conclusively 
as in Italy, where they were generally on the defensive 
and where the skill of their junior officers, and still more 
of their N.C.O.s, in the rapid selection of the best positions 
made our task so difficult, It is argued that their task 
was easy because minor tactics are “ fun” to the average 
young German, Perhaps so, but minor tactics, taught with 
genius, can be fun to almost everybody. 
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SCENES FROM “DEMOCRATISED” JAPAN. 
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A POST-WAR VERSION OF THE TRADITIONAL JINRICKSHA,OR RICKSHAW : HOODED VEHICLES 
PROPELLED BY PEDAL BICYCLISTS, INTRODUCED IN TOKYO ON ACCOUNT OF PETROL SHORTAGE, 


ba 


{HE EMPEROR QF JAPAN HOLDING UP HIS OWN UMBRELLA ON “ CONSTITUTION DAY”’ 
CEREMONIES: HE IS RAISING HIS HAT IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE PEOPLE’S CHEERS, 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE “ BOYS’ FESTIVAL "’: THE YOUNG SON IS SEATED (R.) OPPOSITE 
THE ADULTS, WHILE THE LITTLE GIRL DOES A DANCE IN HER BROTHER’S HONOUR, 


Life in the new “ democratised’”’ Japan, where the result of the elections at the end of April showed 
that the country is swinging towards the Moderate Left, shows many innovations and changes caused 
by conditions of post-war life. The rickshaw in which passengers used to be pulled by a man who 
could run at great speed now has its modern prototype in the form of a hooded carriage propelled by 
a pedal cyclist. On “Constitution Day” the Emperor held up his own umbrella, as he acknowledged 
the cheers of the assembled crowds. Traditional ceremonial still plays as great a part as ever in 
the life of Japanese families. The historic “ Boys’ Festival” is, for instance, faithfully observed in the 
month of May by families who have young sons. Dolls representing traditional Japanese heroes, and effigies 
of the carp, symbol of the festival, are displayed, and visitors during the festival period are served with 
special rice-cakes wrapped in oak leaves, 
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JAPANESE BOMBING-BALLOON SITES. 


The United States ist Cavalry Division recently discovered in the lonely ravines of the Otsu 
Peninsula, about 125 miles north of Tokyo, the sites from which bombing balloons loaded with 
high explosive were in 1944 launched across the Pacific in large numbers to attack America. The 
prevailing winds took them on their course; many were lost, but a few reached America, although 
they did little damage. The Japanese, it is thought, abandoned this form of attack, as, owing to Allied 
security, they obtained no news of its results. The sites discovered are elaborate in construction, with 
concrete emplacements, hydrogen generating plants, inflating and launching platforms, and were found 
in large quantities, scattered over hundreds of acres. Attack by Bombing Balloon is regarded as one 
of the most novel experiments of the Second World War, but it produced no results of any importance. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE OTSU PENINSULA: ONE OF THE ELABORATE INSTAL- 
LATIONS FOR CROSS-PACIFIC ATTACKS ON AMERICA BY JAPANESE BOMBING BALLOONS, 
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EXAMINING A GIANT CENFRATING TANK USED TO PRODUCE GAS FOR BOMBING BALLOONS 
LAUNCHED FROM JAPAN AGAINST AMERICA: A UNITED STATES OFFICER AND PRIVATES. 
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GERMANY’S FOOD SHORTAGE ILLUSTRATED 
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ER-RACE ” IN SEARCH OF FOOD: A GERMAN TRAIN PULLING OUT OF A 
STATION, ITS ROOF AND RUNNING-BOARDS CROWDED WITH FOOD-SEEKERS. 
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ALLOWED A FEW POTATOES FOR HIS WAR-DISABLED FATHER’S SAKE: A GERMAN 


GERMANS AT A COUNTRY 
BOY, ALLOWED TO PASS AFTER HIS SUCCESSFUL VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION IN GERMANY--THE UNORTHODOX WAY: 
WAITING-ROOM WINDOW. 


STATION, PASSING OUT POTATOES THROUGH THE STATION 


the pictures on this and the measures to meet the: food crisis. The same day General Clay, the Military 


The food shortage in Western Germany, which 

facing page illustrate, forms a striking commentary on what Mr. Churchill has Governor of the American Zone, reviewed the situation and the supplies which 

rightly called the “ Unnecessary War" and has been lately ventilated in demon- would be necessary and those which were available; and the following day the 

strations and growing unrest, especially in Hamburg and the Ruhr. On May 14 International Emergency Food Council began its meetings in Washington to con- 

Mr. Bevin called a conference in London of the zonal leaders to consider emergency sider the German as well as other food crises. But, as Mr. Bevin pointed out 
[Continued opposite. 
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HOW GERMANY PAYS THE PRICE OF THE WAR SHE PROVOKED. 
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THE BITTER HARVEST OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE’S WILL FOR WORLD DOMINATION: A GERMAN WOMAN PROTESTING AS GERMAN POLICE TAKE FROM HER 
THE FEW AND ROTTEN POTATOES WHICH ARE ALL SHE HAS SECURED IN A TRIP TO THE COUNTRYSIDE IN SEARCH OF EXTRA FOOD. 


Continued.) 
in his report to the Commons on the Moscow Conference, the ultimate responsibility 


rests with the Germans themselves. “ After all," he said, “it is not Germany but 
the whole world that is short of food, and this‘is a result of the war for which 
Germany was responsible. I know that the German workers are depressed and 
hampered by low rations, but the responsibility for their present predicament is 


their own.” General Macready, the Regional Commissioner for Lower Saxony, 
when addressing the newly-elected Landtag, also stressed Germany's need to work 
her own salvation, and mentioned that great quantities of black market food 
were going either to those with “ friends in the country’ or to those with money 
to pay for it; and he called for a stop to all such illegal traffic in food. 
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THE BRITISH SECTOR OF BERLIN TO-DAY: SOME OUTWARD ASPECTS OF LIFE. 
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THIS PARTICULAR GATHERING IN. . BERLIN SUFFERED TERRIBLE WAR DAMAGE, BUT INDUSTRY AND INVENTIVENESS HAVE 


KURFUERSTENDAMM HAS A ’ CONTRIVED THE PRODUCTION OF A FEW NEAT SHOPS. 
NEW FILM AS ITS ODJECTIVE. ‘ 
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ALL GERMANS DO NOT WEAR RAGS OR EVEN VERY \ LIFE IN OCCUPIED GERMANY MAY BE HARD, BUT TYRANNY Pe 
¥ \ 
SHABBY GARMENTS: THIS YOUNG BERLINER \ IS GONE: 


FASHIONABLY DRESSED AND HAS GOOD SHOES. }| MEANT DEATH OR A CONCENTRATION CAMP RECALLS THIS FACT KURFUERSTENDAMM CAN BOAST SHOPS: THIS PHOTO- 
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RUINED ARCH OF A TALL BUILDING. 
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DANCING IN RESTAURANTS AND SOME NIGHT-LIFE GOES ON IN THE BRITISH SECTOR 


4 “ 
a) ) FOOD IN RESTAURANTS IS ONLY SUPPLIED AGAINST RATION COUPONS: THESE PLATES 
OF BERLIN: OBVIOUSLY THE PRICE FOR SUCH PLEASURES IS HIGH. ) 


\, LOOK WELL-LADEN, BUT THE DISH IS CHIEFLY POTATOES AND BEANS. 
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On 
pages 542-543 we give photographs illustrating conditions of life in the British Zone, and 
on this page our snapshots depict the outward aspect of the British sector of Berlin 
and the impressions which a casual visitor might obtain. The exhibition of once-banned 


books, whose possession sent their owners to death or a concentration camp, was part of the 
celebration by Germans in honour of the authors of these works. It took place outside 
the Berlin University, on the spot where the books were destroyed on May 10, 1933, 
and is a wholesome reminder of the evil of the tyranny that is overpast. 
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NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS: A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON RECENT EVENTS. 


SEATED AMONG THE NATIVE RULERS OF HIS TERRITORY: SIR JOHN PATTERSON, CHIEF 
THE FIRST SESSION OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF NIGERIA UNDER A NEW CONSTITUTION : COMMISSIONER OF THE NORTHERN PROVINCES, ATTENDS THE WIGERIAN COUNCIL. 
SIR ARTHUR RICHARDS, THE GOVERNOR, ADMINISTERING THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 
On March 20 the first session of the Legislative Council of Nigeria under the new constitution opened at 
Lagos, the oath of allegiance being administered to the members by the Governor, Sir Arthur Richards. 
For the first time the Northern Provinces were directly represented in the Nigerian Legislature, the Chief 
Commissioner, Sir John Patterson, being present, seated among the native rulers of his territory. The 
Northern Provinces have a population of over 12,000,000 people. 


APPEALING FOR EUROPEAN UNITY AT A MEETING ARRANGED BY THE UNITED EUROPE 
COMMITTEE: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL ADDRESSING A CROWDED MEETING AT THE 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL ON MAY I4 ON THE THEME HE FIRST PUT FORWARD AT ZURICH 


TO TOUR EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES: FERRUCCIO BURCO (LEFT), WHO AT EIGHT 
YEARS OF AGE IS BELIEVED TO BE THE WORLD’S YOUNGEST CONDUCTOR, CONDUCTING A 
RADIO SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA IN MILAN. HE HAS CONDUCTED SINCE HE WAS -FOUR,. 





TO BE GIVEN NEW HOMES IN NORWAY: JEWISH REFUGEES, SELECTED FROM THOSE 
IN U.N.R.R.A, CAMPS, ABOARD THE TRANSPORT SVALBARD BEFORE LANDING. 
’ TA: ¥ IR- z . Last year a Norwegian delegation selected 600 Jews in U.N.R.R.A. camps in Germany to go to 
R ON SHOW IN GENEVA: HITLER’S ARMOUR-PLATED MERCEDES-BENZ y egial cad . Pp : 
vas Ar YOURER'S CA :NCH TROOPS AT BERCHTESGADEN, EXHIBITED TO THE tg Norway and make their homes there. Recently the first 400 arrived aboard the Norwegian transport 
WHICH WAS CAPTURED BY FRE} _— , ave Svalbard, and are shown in the above photograph just before landing in their new country. The 
IT WEIGHS 4°8 TONS AND HAS A I100-H.P, EIGHT-CYLINDER ENGINE. photograph contrasts favourably with those of illegal immigrants bound for Palestine. 
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THE NASH TERRACES, REGENT’S PARK—RECOMMENDED FOR RES 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAP? 
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PARK CRESCENT, WHICH IT HAS BEEN RKECOMMENDED 
THE PRESENT FAQADE, AND WITH THE GAPS LEFT 


SHOULD BE PRESERVED FOR SO LONG 
BY BOMBING RESTORED BY MEANS OF NEW BUILDING. 


A MAGNIFICENT PORTICO BADLY CONSTRUCTED—THE ROUGH 
BRICK-CORE OF A COLUMN IN CUMBERLAND TERRACE, 


AS POSSIBLE WITH 





























RESEMBLING A FILM SET OF LATH AND PLASTER: THE FACADE OF A HOUSE WITHOUT AN INTERIOR IN CORNWALL TERRACE, NOW IN PROCESS OF REHABILITATION. 


The recommendations of a committee, appointed by the Prime Minister, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Gorell, to advise on the future of the Regent's Park Terraces, 
were recently published in the form of a White Paper. The committee recommends 
that the Nash Terraces adjoining Regent's Park, being an important part of the 
Nation's architectural and artistic heritage, should, subject to certain reservations, 
be preserved so far as that is practicable and used for residential purposes and not 


offices. The report, which deals with 374 houses in the Meryaces, urges that Govern- 
ment use of 212 houses should cease at the earliest possible date. Hanover Terrace, 
Sussex Place, Cornwall Terrace, York Gate, Park Crescent, Chester Terrace, Cum- 
berland Terrace, and also York Terrace, form a minimum of what the committee 
consider must be preserved at all costs. Doubts are expressed zbout the fitness of 
the Office of the Commissioners of Crown Lands, as at present organised, to carry 
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R RESTORATION AND PRESERVATION IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST. 


L ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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TYPICAL OF THE DAMAGE SUFFERED BY MANY OF THE NASH HOUSES: A PARTIALLY DEMOLISHED 
DWELLING AT THE CORNER OF YORK TERRACE AND YORK GATE, 
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FIRST STEPS TOWARDS RESTORATION: AN INTERIOR IN ST. ANDREW'S PLACE 
BEING STRIPPED FOR COMPLETE EXAMINATION AND DETECTION OF DRY-ROT. 
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CUMBERLAND TERRACE—PART OF NASH’S CONCEPTION OF REGENT’S PARK AS A LARGE OPEN SPACE SURROUNDED BY PALACES-WHERE COLUMNS AWAIT THE RETURN OF THEIR STATUES. 


overn- | out whatever policy may be agreed. Even had there been no war, it is stated, the the contemporary quality of building was at a very low ebb from a structural point of 
errace, terraces would not appear as an outstanding product of efficient estate management. view. The quality of the maintenance of the houses has varied greatly, but dry- 
Cum- | The report adds that it is difficult to believe that more could not have been done, rot is very extensive and some of the serious outbreaks were prior to 1939. A proposal 
mittee during the war years and since, to put damaged buildings of such importance into at of national significance, other than the principal one that Nash's work should be 
ess of least a weatherproof condition. The houses, which were mostly built to the designs preserved, is contained in the report: that a Music Centre, containing one or more 
carry of John Nash between 1812 and 1828, were, unfortunately, constructed at a time when concert halls, be built on a site within the park which Lord Gorell’s committee specifies. 
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ST. 


PERPETUALLY-BURNING 


A MODEL FOR THE MODERNISATION OF RATINGS’ QUARTERS IN THE ROYAL NAVY: 
AND (RIGHT) STAINLESS STEEL WASHING-BASINS WITH A FITTED SHAVING LIGHT ABOVE. 
AND WAS TO HAVE BEEN FITTED AS A FLOTILLA LEADER. 


THE 


A DUNDEE CEREMONY : THE COLOUR PARTY OF THE 4TH-5TH BATTALION, THE BLACK WATCH, 
RECEIVING AGAIN THEIR COLOURS, WHICH HAD BEEN DEPOSITED SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR, 


The Colours of the 4th-Sth Battalion, The Black Watch, which had been deposited since the outbreak of 
war in the National Bank of Scotland, Dundee, were handed back on Monday, May 12, at a ceremony 
outside the bank. A Colour Party, with pipers and drummers, from 42 P.T.C., Perth, received the Colours 
from the General Manager of the Bank, 
and later at the Drill Hall, Lord Provost 
Powrie was to receive one Colour on 
behalf of the 4th Battalion and Lord 
Airlie the other for the 5th Battalion. 





SYMBOLICAL SHRINE IN A MINING DISTRICT CHURCH ¢ 
GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, A LUMP OF COAL AND A 
MINER'S LAMP AT STAVELEY CHURCH, 
IN DERBYSHIRE. 


A SMARTER UNIFORM FOR POLICE- 
WOMEN (RIGHT) COMPARED WITH THE 
PRESENT TUNIC. 
A DIFFERENT CUT, NEW 
AND 


PADDED 


IN THE PACIFIC, 
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HOME NEWS IN PICTURES: TOPICAL 
ITEMS FROM THE WEEK’S EVENTS. 


NEWS May 24, 1947 


A MODEL FIRE-ENGINE, ONE OF THE EARLIEST KNOWN: TO BE EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY CONVERSAZIONE ON MAY 29. (HEIGHT, 12} INS.; EXTREME WIDTH, 20} INS.) 


This model of a manual fire-engine was constructed about 1680, probably by some engineer to show to 
his patrons the sort of fire-engine he was making and also to demonstrate its efficiency. It consists of 
two vertical pumps with a central ait vessel and was capable of projecting a continuous stream of water. 

It is probably the earliest model of its type extant. It is being 


exhibited by Mr. George H. Gabb, F.C.S., who has exhibited at 


every Royal Society conversazione for the last forty years. 


WHERE WREN SURVEYED THE GROWTH OF ST. PAUL’S FROM 
BANKSIDE: ‘“‘ CARDINAL’S WHARF,” NO. 49, BANKSIDE. 
This tall grey house, between some cottages and es factory, 
provides an interesting sidelight on the present Bariathe ower Station 
controversy. The house was rebuilt in Queen Anne’s time, but it 
was here, it is said, that Wren lived during the building of St. Paul’s, 


CHANGES INCLUDE 
POCKETS AND 


SHAPED SHOULDERS. 


PICTURES FROM THE DESTROYER UH.M.S. SOLEBAY, SHOWING (LEFT) A SHOWER-BATH CUBICLE ; 
SOLEBAY 


BELONGS TO THE “ BATTLE” CLASS, WHICH WERE DESIGNED FOR OPERATIONS 
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ST. PAUL’S AND THE POWER STATION: A MODEL FOR DEBATE BY M._P.s. 





A SCALE MODEL BASED ON SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT’S DESIGNS FOR THE PROPOSED ELECTRICITY POWER STATION AT BANKSIDE. OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A REAR 


VIEW OF THE BUILDING, LOOKING TOWARDS ST. 


PAUL’S, ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE THAMES. 


THE ELECTRICITY POWER STATION, WITH A TREE-LINED PROMENADE, AS PROPOSED FOR BANKSIDE: A MODEL BASED ON THE DESIGNS OF SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT. 


A model of that part of London which includes the proposed electricity generating 
station at Bankside and St. Paul’s Cathedral on the opposite side of the Thames, 
was prepared in response to a suggestion made in the Commons by Mr. Anthony 
Eden. The model, to the scale of 44 ft. to the inch, was demonstrated to the 
Press at the offices of the City of London Electric Co. by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 
prior to its delivery to the House of Lords for the debate last Monday. Later, 
the model was to be exhibited for the House of Commons debate. It has been 
constructed to show the relative heights of St. Paul’s and the power station in 
relation to existing buildings and others which may conform to the County of 
London Plan. St. Paul’s is shown surrounded by dark-toned buildings representing 
those which survive to-day, and light-toned buildings representing those planned 


for the future. The new power station would have only one chimney, designed 
as a “ campanile,"’ 275-300 ft. high and about 30 ft. square, with fluted corners and 
a stepped summit. It would rise’ from the centre of a flat-roofed building 500 ft. 
long and 90 ft. high, the structure being of brick either grey-silver or fawn in 
colour. Oil fuel would be used, delivered by underground pipe-lines from barges 
discharging at a small jetty off-shore. Thus there would be no derricks or coal- 
dumps, nor smoke from the “ campanile,” which would emit only exhaust fumes 
which had been cleaned, washed and purified prior to reaching the upper air. 
The river frontage, 240 ft. from the water's edge to the power station, would 
have gardens and a tree-lined road, open to the public. A picture of the Bankside 
house where Wren lived during the building of St. Paul’s appears on page 548. 
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ANOTHER “UNOFFICIAL STRIKE”; AND TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES. 


LONG-SUFFERING PUBLIC: HOUSEWIVES AND CHILDREN IN A 500-PERSON-LONG QUEUE FOR MILK OUTSIDE THE ILFORD CO-OPERATIVE STORE, IN THE WEEK IN WHICH 
THE UNOFFICIAL STRIKE OF 900 MILK ROUNDSMEN LEFT OVER HALF A MILLION PEOPLE WITHOUT MILK-DELIVERIES. 


On May 19, the 900 roundsmen of the eastern and wes 
of the London Co-operative Society who had been on rk teunofhclal = i 
Strike for a week, to return to work and to ae to S Union —— 
the tions about the arbitration award with which 
quarrelling. The “strike bore heavily on the public and left about 
600,000 people without daily delivery of milk. 


——— f 
s 


WHERE BLAZING FILM CAUSED A FIRE THAT KILLED TWENTY- CALLING FOR A UNITED FRANCE AND A NEW CON- CLEARING THE TRACK AFTER A HAIR-RAISING COLLISION 
SIX PERSONS: A FILM STORE FIRE IN CENTRAL ROME. STITUTION: GENERAL DE GAULLE IN BORDEAUX. ON THE 100-FT.-HIGH DOCKER VIADUCT. 

On May 14 fire broke out in the ground-floor storeroom of a four-storey The memorial services for Felix Eboue, the first Colonial Governor- On the afternoon of May 18 a Glasgow-Euston ame struck a 

in the heart of Rome. A large quantity of films caught fire General to rally to De Gaulle i in 1940, were the occasion of a great rally light engine on the 100-ft.-high Docker Viaduct, between Tebay 

rapidity. The staircase was blocked and no one could at Bordeaux. General de Gaulle, addressing a large crowd, stated to and Oxenholme, left the rails, ploughed up the permanent-way 

, Among te ty-six dead was an English- number 60,000, stressed the importance of the French Colonial Empire, for more than 60 yards, but came to rest upright, avoiding a head- 


twen 
a director London Film Productions, Ltd. called for a united France and a new constitution. long plunge into the valley below 


THE FIRST MAJOR VERTICAL SHAFT BEING SUNK ON THE NEW ODENDAALSRUST GOLD INSIDE THE “HERCULES”: MR, HOWARD HUGHES, IN THE FLIGHT-DECK OF THE 
“ STRIKE,” IN THE ORANGE FREE STATE. THE SHAFT IS ELLIPTICAL, A RELATIVELY MONSTER AIRCRAFT WHICH HE HAS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED AND > WHICH IS 
NEW TYPE IN SOUTH AFRICA, AND IS HERE ABOUT 35 FT. DEEP. TO FLY LATER THIS YEAR. ITS COST TO DATE IS SAID TO BE ABOUT £5,000,000. 
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EVENTS IN BRITAIN: ROYAL OCCASIONS; AND LAND AND WATER DISASTERS. 


. > 
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ENGTHS 
ENGTHS 


bas 
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WATCHING BLUE TRAIN, WINNER OF THE NEWMARKET STAKES, IN THE UNSADDLING ENCLOSURE : 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH (on RIGHT) WITH THE PRINCESS ROYAL AND THE EARL OF HAREWOOD. 


On May 14 H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth visited Newmarket and saw the King’s colt Blue Train, a favourite for the 
Derby, win the Newmarket Stakes by four lengths from White Horses, with Coup Napoleon third. Her Royal Highness 
was accompanied by the Princess Royal and the Earl of Harewood and with them watched Blue Train in the 
unsaddling enclosure after x, ee , 

) Gr bn Ale ~ 


le 
Richards and started at 
11 to 2 on and appeared 
pie to be in harder condi- 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT NEWMARKET: H.R.H. WITH THE PRINCESS ROYAL tion eS he ran 


AND THE EARL OF HAREWOOD IN THE PADDOCK, 


_ ‘ < . '> . 
‘*. <Be. F ‘Se. ai wee a ~* 
AN INFORMAL ROYAL VISIT ON THE LAST DAY OF THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR : 
THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET AT OLYMPIA ON MAY 16. 


On May 16, the last day of the British Industries Fair, the Queen and Princess Margaret paid an informal 
visit to the Olympia section, where they were received by Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of 
Trade. Her Majesty and Princess Margaret are shown in this photograph admiring a stand of wheeled 


A “‘SHIPWRECK”’ NEAR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT: THE MOTOR-YACHT 
ONDA SUBMERGED AFTER COLLIDING WITH THE CENTRE SPAN OF WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE WHEN HER STEERING GEAR JAMMED. 


e B.I.F. has been visited by more than 500,000 people, of whom 


toys during their tour of the Fair. 
16,000 were foreign buyers. 


FIRE IN A THATCHED VILLAGE: A VIEW OF ROXTON, BEDFORDSHIRE, AFTER THREE 
FIVE COTTAGES, A GARAGE AND A WOOD-YARD HAD BEEN BURNED DOWN 
AND FOUR HOUSES DAMAGED IN THE EARLY MORNING OF MAY 17. 


SEVERELY DAMAGED BY FIRE ON THE EVE OF BEING TAKEN OVER BY THE COUNTY 
INTO A COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: EASTHAMPSTEAD PARK, HOUSES, 


COUNCIL FOR CONVERSION 
WITH A FIRE APPLIANCE IN POSITION, 


WOKINGHAM, BERKSHIRE, IN FLAMES, 
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¢ 24 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
he cena Tet ee Cr) kage 
THE ENGLISH OAKS. 


O many kinds of wild roses grow in Britain, and they hybridise so freely, that botanists 

cannot give any precise meaning to the English Rose. It is just the same with our 

national emblem, the oak, for there are two species of oak which grow naturally in this 
country, and both occur abundantly. 

Though superficially much alike, the two trees are not difficult to recognise. Their 
names, the Pedunculate Oak and the Sessile Oak, refer to one of the principal points of 
difference; namely , the way in which the acorns are borne on the twigs. 
Oak the acorns are attached either singly or in small clusters directly on to the leafy 
twigs; but in the Pedunculate Oak the acorns occur on special thin stalks, technically 
known as peduncles. This difference is illustrated in the two photographs reproduced on 
this page. Even when the trees are without acorns they can be distinguished by the 
characters of their leaves. Those of the Pedunculate Oak have lobes which are very 
irregular and are more deeply divided than those of the Sessile Oak ; the lower surface of 
the leaf of the Sessile Oak is covered with star-shaped hairs which are particularly well 
develéped in the angles between the principal veins, but those of the Pedunculate Oak 
lack any hairy coating ; finally, the leaf-stalks are much shorter in the Pedunculate Oak 
and the base of the blade springs from it abruptly, often forming two small ear-like lobes, 
whereas the blade of the Sessile Oak tapers gradually into its longer stalk. 

The two oaks usually inhabit different types of country, although their likes and 
dislikes are not fully understood. It is difficult 
to experiment with plants that take so long to 
reach maturity, and the study of their natural 
distribution has been made difficult by the 
centuries of cultivation to which most of our 
woodlands have been subjected. As the 
Pedunculate Oak is more favoured by nur- 
serymen, replanting in Sessile Oak woods has 
often been of the other species, so that mixed 
woodland has resulted. A natural mixing of 
the two species also seems to occur on soils which 
are equally suited to the two trees. Wherever 
the two species meet inter-crossing takes place 
and fertile hybrids, which combine the characters 
of the two parents, frequently occur. A mixture 
of characters, such as a blunt leaf-base combined 
with hairs on the lower surface of the leaf, is 
a sure indication of a hybrid. 

Although there has been a good deal of mix 
ture between the species, it is quite possible to 
see, in broad outline, how the two kinds of oak 
were originally distributed. The Pedunculate 
Oak is a tree of the deep loams and clays which 
are so frequent in the south-east of England 
and the Midland counties. It is therefore 
characteristic of the southern half of the 
country, although it is by no means absent 
further north, but there it tends to be confined 
to the river valleys where the alluvial soils are 
deeper, and in suitable situations it is found far 
into the Highlands of Scotland. The Sessile 
Oak, on the other hand, is characteristically a 
northern and western tree, because it ‘prefers 
shallower and more acid soils which overlie the 
rocks of the hilly country to be found in those 
parts of Britain. Although one species is more 
abundant in the north and west and the other 
in the south and east, the factors involved in 
deciding their distribution are not climatic, 
because, as we have seen, both occur in Scotland, 
and the Sessile Oak is frequent on suitable soils 
in Kent, although the characteristic tree of the 
Weald is the Pedunculate Oak. In fact, the 
distribution of the two trees on the Continent 
shows that the Pedunculate Oak is more wide- 
spread than the Sessile, and that it actually 
reaches further north in Scandinavia and further 
east in Russia. Their distribution in Britain is 
probably governed by some quality of the soil, 
possibly connected with drainage or acidity. 

The appearance of the oak is too familiar 
to require description, and the quality of its 
timber is proverbial. It should not be forgotten 
that in the Middle Ages, when herds of swine 
were kept in the extensive forest lands, the 
oak was as valuable for its crop of acorns as for 
its timber. The Doomsday Book continually 
refers to the number of swine that can be kept 
by the pannage of the woodland attached to a 
manor. Before coal was used extensively, the 
wood of the oak was used in the smelting of 
iron. More recently the value of oak-bark in 
the tanning industry justified the sacrifice of 
trees before their timber was well-formed, but 
the use of oak-bark for tanning has fallen off 
greatly owing to the introduction of quicker 
tanning methods. Nowadays, when oaks are of value principally on account of 
their timber, it is to be regretted that so few oak woods are scientifically 
managed, The traditional English oak wood consists of standard trees well spaced, with 
an undergrowth of coppiced shrubs, mainly hazel. This treatment, which encourages 
widespread branches, was useful when crotched timber for shipbuilding made the crown 
as valuable as the bole, and later fitted well into the estate of a country gentleman who 
valued the cover for his game afforded by the coppice as highly as the timber of the trees. 

The timber of the two species is so alike that they are not separated for practical purposes. 
Each has the qualities of hardness, toughness, and durability, and each shows the same 
streaks of light coloured rays, which give oak panelling its beauty. To show the full 
beauty of their grain, logs should be split along the natural lines of cleavage, so that the 
surface of each panel follows the true radius of the tree. Such panels, being narrowly 
wedge-shaped, are more clumsy to work with, but no saw can follow the grain so accurately 
as the rent made by a wedge. 

The tallest oaks are those grown in company with others. Such trees have been 
known to attain a height of over 130 ft. When grown in more open situations a short, 
thick bole is surmounted by a wide crown, but what is lost in height is made up for by 
the great girth of such trees, which is occasionally as much as 35 ft. The rate of growth 
of oaks varies greatly according to soil and situation. Some of the finest specimens are 
comparatively young trees, and stunted scrub-oaks at high elevations have been shown 
to be very old, For this reason it is difficult to estimate the age of an oak by its appear- 
ance, and the oldest trees, being hollow, do not display a continuous series of annual 
rings. There is fairly good evidence that trees which were mature in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign have survived to present times, and it is probable that oaks live for a thousand years, 
an age which can be proved for some other species by counts of their annual rings. 
However, there seems little evidence for the age of two thousand years which has been 
claimed for some oaks. W. R. Puiipson. 
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way in which 


THE PEDUNCULATE 


OAK, 
TECHNICALLY KNOWN AS PEDUNCLES. 
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SPECIES OF OAK THAT GROW NATURALLY 
THE SESSILE OAK, IN WHICH THE ACORNS ARE BORNE DIRECTLY ON THE TWIGS, 
In the “World of Science” article on this page Mr. W. R. Philipson discusses the two species 
of oak which mp naturally in this country and points out how they may be distinguished from 

Pp e illustrate one of the principal points of difference— 
acorns are borne on the twigs. 





IN WHICH THE ACORNS OCCUR ON SPECIAL THIN STALKS, 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. e 
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THE NOVEL-READER. 
oS Ow a a - 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


hag an almost all-American week, and when the one English novel is so very slender and 
unemphatic, loyalty suggests that it should come first. Also it is the one I liked 
best. ‘On Such a Night,”” by Anthony Quayle (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.), turns a well-worn 
formula—the brief, electrical conjunction of certain people at a given point in space— 
to fresh and skilful account. The point in space is the Gibraltar-like island of Palleria. 
About six o’clock on the evening of July 1, 1942, a man and woman arrive by ’plane. 
They are going on to Egypt in the morning. They are Lord Sterndale, Minister for War, 
and Miss Helen Claire, the singer, film-star and famous beauty. At any moment, she 
thinks, her gross, elderly companion will offer marriage—and she may accept him; though 
unattractive, he is decidedly a force. Meanwhile they are to spend the night on Palleria. 

A strange place, in time of war. Dockyard, landing-ground and gun-sites are its 
whole being. It has no domestic life. The streets are thronged with nomads in uniform, 
blown in to fill a void, wearing out their days in a pocket of unreality. Only a handful 
come in contact with the distinguished visitors, and few of those take any interest in 
Sterndale, who is only another man: whereas Helen Claire is a miracle, a vision, setting 
them all agape, from the A.D.C. who meets the ’plane to the kitchen staff at Government 
House. But the woman is what she seems; the man is like an iceberg, seven-eighths 
under water, and very dangerbus. And two persons have found him out. 

The central moment of the evening is the Governor’s dinner-party. There, by candle- 
light, under the dim rafters and the gaze of 
long-departed heroes, these lives converge. 
One or two, indeed, are peripheral. The Military 
Assistant is intent on the social comedy, the 
padre on his soul’s health—and nothing more. 
But Helen and the A.D.C. have “* changed eyes.” 
The Governor, whose soul is dying by inches of 
failure thrust upon it, cannot act, but he can 
stick out a claw. Lord Sterndale winces at the 
shrewdness of this old enemy ; and podgy, tipsy 
little Major Simms, ignored by all, hugs his 
resolution. So, all is ready for the night-piece 
—the lovers’ meeting, the starry interlude on 
Flagstaff Hill, and the dockyard fire. After 
such a night, the morning looks very strange. 

To get all this and more into a few pages, 
‘lightly touched, is a feat of skill. The excitement 
never runs very high ; we know that fate is in 
charge, that Lord Sterndale’s treachery will not 
come off. But the feel, the atmosphere—the 
look of Arbuthnot Square, of |the high, 
mysterious dining-room, of the whole island 
from above on a starry night—these are full of 
charm. The action takes place to a medley of 
noises off—the bark of orders, the roar of gun 
practice—and gains perspective and solidity 
from the rough-and-tumble of Service life. 

“Blaze of Noon,’’ by Ernest K. Gann 
(Aldor ; 12s. 6d.), is on a very different scale, 
and a blaze indeed—a beacon uninhibited and 
self-advertising. Why comment on a novel 
that talks so loud? and what is more, a 
“book of the film’? ? There seems very little 
need. However: this is the saga of the 
MacDonald brothers, pioneers in the American 
air mail service: They begin with circus flying. 
In 1925, to please the third brother, Colin, 
they shift to air transport. This involves a 
medical examination. There is a girl in the 
doctor’s office whom Colin loves at sight and, 
to the consternation of all his brothers, at once 
proposes to marry. However, it works out for 
the best ; Lucille joins the team, and becomes 
the spiritual wife of all four. Only a brave 
woman could endure it, for in these early days 
an air line is not much better than a suicide 
club ; the men have to fly by instinct, ‘‘ by the 
seat of their pants,” and few of them survive 
long. They curse the life, but love it. If reason, 
or a bitter mood, drives them out, they come 
creeping back. And Lucille is trained by their 
example to so much heroism that she can see 
MacDonalds crash one by one, yet beg her hus- 
band not tostop flying. ‘“‘ It ’s making progress, 
and a man like you has to make progress . 
not just for yourself .... it’s got to be 
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something bigger than that. . . . Flying will 
be a big thing some day . . . bigger than you 
ever dreamed about. . . .” And so on. 


But the flights themselves are magnificent, 
the thrilling work of love and knowledge. All 
the “shop” talk rings true : and the note of 
hearty, schoolboy fellowship. . . . There is 
some very good fooling, and a lavish popular 
appeal. Only, the sentimentality and crude 
i insistence are basic. 

A first novel like “‘ The Horizontal Man,’’ by Helen Eustis (Hamish Hamilton ; 8s.), 
cheers one up, and makes one feel there is hope for crime. I will not say for detection, 
since the murder of Kevin Boyle is not solved like that. Kevin taught at a women’s 
college, and for all his innate caution and Irish charm, someone brained him with a poker 
one night, almost in the hearing of a fellow-boarder across the passage. There are no 
clues. There is a nervous breakdown, though. The wild Irish charm has done special havoc 
on Molly Morrison, an unhappy fresher who now begins to cry and can’t stop. In fact, 
neuroses are enjoying a carnival at this seat of learning. By way of light relief, there is 
Molly’s champion, the “ fat cookie,” and her swain from the yellow Press; an exquisitely 
empty-headed Southern lovely, with far too little mind to go out of; and a variety of 
suspects, comic turns and red herrings, some very lively. The story crackles all through, 
and sustains itself most cleverly when nothing can happen. But mental illness is the 
real theme—developed with a careful eye to fact, and a lurid brilliance of fancy. If we 
guess how Kevin Boyle met his end, there is no harm done. In fact it should be easy 
to guess. 

To those who never want a change, “ The White Dress,’’ by M. G. Eberhart (Collins ; 
8s. 6d.), will give complete satisfaction. The Frightened Woman—this author always 
has a frightened woman—is Marny Sanderson, who has just flown down to Miami with 
her employer, Mr. Wales, and André Durant, a young friend of his wife’s. Her blood 
begins to curdle—at the tropical scenery—from the instant they leave the "plane. It 
soon has more cause. A white-faced child with a revolver enters her bedroom, and reveals 
herself as André’s girl-wife. The revolver vanishes. The poor young wife is found shot. 
The police are sure to think it was Marny—or. perhaps André—and perhaps it was André ? 
Perhaps he is a villain? Perhaps the lovely Mrs. Wales is in love with him ? Through 
her ordeal of doubt and dread, and horrible suspicions, and hooded terrors, Marny is sus- 
tained by a naval airman with a “ Scottish mouth.” So André may be a villain. This 
is sure suspense-drama, of the slickest kind. K, Jonn. 
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STRATOSPHERE: EXPLORING THE ATMOSPHERE BY ROCKET. 


Drawn BY our Spectat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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MAR..7, 1947. 
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NOCTILVUCENT CLOUDS 


MAT. EVEREST 


5/2 MILES BASE OF STRATOSPHERE 


FIRST STEPS IN MAN’S CONQUEST OF OUTER SPACE : 


Since the end of the war experiments have been carried out in the United States 
with rockets of the V-2 type fitted with recording instruments which are carried 
beyond the stratosphere. By this means a photograph of the eafth was taken 
from a height of 100 miles on March 7 this year (this was reproduced in our 
issue of March 29), and recently it was reported that a new type of rocket, known 
as tie ‘ Neptune,"’ was under construction by the Glenn L. Martin company 
for the U.S. Navy, and is expected to reach an altitude of 200 miles. How this 
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ROCKET 200 MILES ABOVE THE EARTH. 


compares with previous altitude records may be seen in this drawing. Before 
the advent of rockets, “sounding” balloons had been used to probe the 
stratosphere, and in 1935 Captain A. W. Stevens and Captain O. A. Anderson, 
of the U.S. Air Corps, reached an altitude of over 13} miles in their balloon, 
“Explorer II.""—the greatest height as yet attained by man. This exploration 
of the atmosphere is of great scientific interest and may yield data with 
considerable bearing on radio and meteorological problems. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE 
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latch against South 

y © to open at Trent 

June 7. Educated at 

York, at 

University team in 

has led Yorkshire in 

ir opening matches season 
and at in all five Tests in the 
recent Australian tour. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION FOR BURMA : KACHIN CHIEFTAINS “AND "LEADERS | WIT MEMBERS OF THE "FRONTIER "AREAS COMMITTEE OF ‘ENQUIRY AT MAYMYO, WHERE THEY MET 
TO EXPRESS THEIR OPINIONS AS TO THE BEST METHOD bend EE 


On April 17, 1947, some fifty leading Kachins came down to Maymyo to give 
evidence at the Frontier Areas Committee of Enquiry and to talk over methods of 
associating the frontier peoples with the working out of the new Soneiendion 
The Kachins, a martial race inhabiting the areas bordering the north-eastern portion 
of Burma, have a magnificent war record. Our photograph shows : (1. & r., Standing) 
Subedar Zau Naw, Subedar Major Hpauda La, aiden a See . Jamedar 
Lazun Yaw, Subedar Kinraw Tawng ; Lg - row) = Rip, Maram 
Kamhpang, Kareng Hkam, N’ Yaw, Mwijang La, 3y Sumdu Gam, 
Manam he Lag od Gaulu Tu, w Sau, Sumlut Gam, Zau Ri, U A Ba, 
i ; @rd row) Thaung Ching 
, Zau Ba, Hpaugan Tu, 
[Continued opposite. 





IN ENGLAND FOR A VISIT: THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF WINDSOR 
IN THE GROUNDS OF CHARTERS, SUNNINGHILL. 

Bho Bute ond Dashes of Windoen, who are spendi: Sts & Ch centy 
to France for the summer, arrived at on on May 16 in 
lizabeth. They beg mny, by road to Fm mes , where they are 

= gg? — visited England last October on their way to the United States, 

when suyed at Sim Stoum, Sunningdele, the home of the Ear! of Dudley. 
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q DEVERELL. 
— on May 12 aged seventy- 
C.L.G.S. from April 1936 
until he retired from the post in 
December 1937, 
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DR. MAURICE HENRY HARLAND. 
Nominated as Bishop of Lincoln in succes- 
sion to the late Rt. Rev. Leslie Owen. 
Suffragan ee st Croydon and Hon. 
Canon of Cant ry since 1942. Born in 
1896 he was educated at St. Peter’s School, 
York, and Oxford. He was 
ordained in 1922 and was made Archdeacon 

of Croydon last year. 
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VISCOUNT FITZALAN OF DERWENT. 
Died on May 18 
survi of fourteenth Duke of 
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E RT. HON. G. W. FORBES. 
Died at Auckland, New Zealand, 


A representative of New 
at =~ a Conference, 1930, 
and at the World Economic Con- 
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ag Pomel. open on land 
settlement 


at | meted 1932. -He was considered 


hesercnsll PEOPLES WITH THE NEW PROPOSALS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
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Hon. Sima Sinwa Naw (Frontier Member), 
Vum Ko Hau (Frontier Member), U Hla, 
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— Naw, Hpala Gam, Yawng Htang, 
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MR. DEAN ACHESON. 
United States Under-Secretary of 
has resigned 


drawal from sable life as a loss 
to the nation, said he the 


Mr. i 
Net in a Washington law 
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firm on vacating his post. 
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(CENTRE ; IN HAT) LEAVING THE COURT-HOUSE IN STUTTGART. 
Dr. Schacht, seventy- ~year-old former president of the Reichsbank, was sentenced 


as “a major Nazi offender” 


to eight years in a labour camp by the German 


de-Nazification court at Stuttgart on May 13. All his money will be confiscated. 
He thus shares the fate of Von Papen and Fritzche, the other two German leaders 


acquitted by the taternationsl Tribunal at saremnbeny. 
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A GREAT NOVELIST VISITS ENGLAND FOR THE FIRST TIME IN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY: DR. THOMAS MANN, WHOSE NEW 
BOOK, “DR. FAUSTUS,’’ WILL BE PUBLISHED HERE NEXT YEAR. 


and the text has been published in America under the title “‘ Listen, Germany.” 
Dr. Mann, who has just recovered from a very serious illness, has completed a new 


country on his way to the International P.E.N. Club meeting at Zurich. Since he major novel, “ Dr. Faustus,” which will be published in this country next year. 


Dr. Thomas Mann, widely accepted as the leading philosophical novelist of his 
generation, was due to arrive in London last week to spend. a few days in this 


left Germany in 1933 he has been living in the United States and became an To mark his short visit to London, Messrs. Secker and Warburg are publishing an 

American citizen in 1944. During the war Dr. Mann made a series of broadcasts edition of his novel on the earlier life of Moses, ‘The Tables of *the Law.” 

which were recorded in America and transmitted to Germany by the B.B.C. These Dr. Mann was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1929. His best-known works 

broadcasts have been acknowledged as a most effective weapon against the Nazis, include Buddenbrooks (1901), The Magic Mountain (1924), and a Biblical trilogy. 
Exclusive portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa. 
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SCULPTURE; AND VIEWS OF LONDON SHOPS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


“THE LATE SIR PENDRILL VARRIER-JONES, M.A., F.R.C.P., FOUNDFR, 
PAPWORTH VILLAGE SETTLEMENT”: BY WILLIAM MARSHALL. 
. W. Marshall, B.Sc., » for ae oe 2 oe of ge gm “MODEL OF A MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN TO THE LATE VISCOUNT SOUTHWOOD "—IN STONE AND BRONZE 
y on his own initiative and as a hobby. Sir (ARCHITECT, PROFESSOR A, E. RICHARDSON, R.A., F.R.I.B.A.); BY ALFRED F, HARDIMAN, R.A. 

The late Viscount Southwood provided the inspiration for the Garden of Remembrance, St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 

to commemorate the fortitude of the people of London during the war, so it is fitting that the memorial fountain in 

which his ashes are to be enshrined is to be erected there. Figures of children are featured in the design in order to 

recall Lord Southwood’s love of and tireless work for them, particularly as Chairman of the Great Ormond Street 

Hospital for Sick Children, an office he held for many years. 


(LEPFT.) 

“* NELSON,” STATUETTE 
IN BRONZE BY F. BROOK 
HITCH, MODEL FOR THE 
STATUE OFFERED TO 
PORTSMOUTH BY DR. 
HM. J. ALDOUS, AND 
ACCEPTED BY THE CITY 

COUNCIL, 


Dr. Aldous’ offer of a 
bronze statue of Lord 
Nelson on a grey gran- 
ite plinth with bronze 
plaques bearing  in- 
scriptions, to be sculp- 
tured by Mr. F. Brook 
Hitch, F.R.S.B.S., has 
been accepted by Ports- 
mouth City Council. 
Thanks to the interest 
taken by the late Sir 
Geoffrey Callender, 
Director of the National 
Maritime Museum, the 
uniform of the statuette 
exhibited at the Royal 
Academy is correct in 
every detail. 





PRINCIPAL CHARLES COLE, O.B.E., B.SC., RETIRED PRINCIPAL, TECHNICAL COLLEGE, CARDIFF, WITH 
HIS, PORTRAIT BUST EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, AND (RIGHT) THE SCULPTOR, MR. DAVID 
EVANS: A PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE REMARKABLE LIKENESS WHICH HAS BEEN ACHIEVED. 























“THE DRUM SHOP, ARCHER STREET, W.I”; BY JOHN COLE, R.O.1., R.B.A.— 


“A GREENGROCER’S IN SALE STREET, CONNAUGHT SQUARE”; BY JOHN COLE, R.0.1., 
A PICTURESQUE AND ATTRACTIVE LONDON SHOP-FRONT OF AN UNUSUAL KIND. 


R.B.A.—-ONE OF THE ARTIST'S THREE LONDON SHOP PICTURES IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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MESTROVIC’S LATEST WORKS, 
EXHIBITED IN NEW YORK. 
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“ ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM”: LOW-RELIEF IN WOOD 
BY IVAN MESTROVIC. (6 FT. 3 INS. HIGH.) 


VORYNLEVEGUOUNUNGEDEADELUNELSANEUONEODEADUEDUEYESLLGLEGNUSTEOUNURADEGEOARAGELOULUDLONASIOGLEALAQLONLURLONEDULENESUCOELENGOUEGREGEONLUDLAGRLEONESUENUGUNGNDERU NOES, 


THE GREAT ‘“‘ PIETA,”’ ONE OF MESTROVIC’S LATEST WORKS: 
IN CARRARA MARBLE, 8 FT. 9 INS. HIGH AND WEIGHING 5} TONS. 


“ SUPPLICANT PERSEPHONE 
BY IVAN MESTROVIC. 


coeenuunanunawnunnanneousnanensonteceneeureaausntsnnsy 


** STUDY OF ST. JEROME ””: A SMALL BRONZE IN THE NEW YORK 
EXHIBITION OF MESTROVIC’S RECENT WORK. (17 INS, HIGH.) 


enna enwenneesen 


“the greatest phenomenon among the sculptors,” 
was arrested for his pro-Allied sympathies and at 
one time threatened with “ liquidation."”" Released 
as a result of Vatican intervention, he was sent in 
1942 to exhibit his work in Venice. He later took 
refuge in Rome, and in 1943 succeeded in getting 

[Continued opposite. 


[)uRine the war Ivan Mestrovic, the great 
Yugoslav sculptor, whom Rodin described as 


Vporseevnconeneen ane unev senuens eesesenaneaenssneonsssacnscnesansanseseneenseneenteneenenenenenn naneens 
IVAN MESTROVIC SEEN AT HIS NEW YORK EXHIBITION WI 
HIS 6 FT. 3 INS.-HIGH LOW-RELIE? IN WOOD “HE HAS ARISEN.” 


\ 


\ 
Reproductions by Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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POWERFUL SCULPTURES BY 


A YUGOSLAV MASTER. 


“RAISING OF LAZARUS”: LOW-RELIEF IN WOOD 
BY IVAN MESTROVIC. (6 FT. 3 INS. HIGH.) 


* soesnetsneensenennenannnnte 
ATLANTIDE”: A 6 FT. 6 1NS.-HIGH BRONZE 
BY IVAN MESTROVIC. 


A MESTROVIC SCULPTURE IN STONE: “ DESPAIR 
(3 wr. 8 INS. HIGH.) 


Continued.) 

to Switzerland. There he remained until 1946, when he 
went to the United States. We show here works’ com- 
pleted since 1941 and exhibited during April and May in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. He has been 
described as “‘a mystic of vigour, violence, majesty and 
profundity ... the greatest sculptor of religious subjects 
since the Renaissance.” Examples of his work can be seen 
in London at the Tate, and the Imperial War Museum. 
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LAUGHING MATTERS. 


KLAHOMA!”, at Drury Lane, has made good its American reputation. It is not 

heavy with “ paint and plumage ” ; it does not begin in a dazzle and proceed in 

polychrome, It is a subtly simple musical play (‘‘ Well done, simplicity !” as Sheridan’s 
Lucy observed) that runs across the Drury Lane stage like a flashing stream. 

We notice that it has not brought any surprising comedian to burst through the fabric, 
destroy the pattern. True, there is an endearing actress whose singing voice has been 
compared variously to a massed squeak of slate pencils and to a steam whistle. Apart 
from her vocal ecstasies, Dorothea MacFarland has a gift for angular romping that 
reminds us now and then of an English comedienne, Ethel Revnell, with a similar capacity 
(like Kipling’s young Centaurs) for “ buckings and whirlings and bolts.” But the piece 
is, first of all, an example of team-playing. We remember it as a unity, not as a series of 
individual performances. 

On the other hand, we recall an ill-fated musical play, “‘ The Red Mill” (which 
opened on the night after the Drury Lane premiére), merely for the fooling of its broad 
comedians, Jewel and Warriss. It was a curious 
idea to resurrect this piece in its outmoded 
convention and with a sort of Double Dutch 
setting. Jewel and Warriss tried gallantly to 
enliven it by gibbering through the evening in 
comic delirium. Jewel, in particular, ran from 
sudden wistfulness to straws-in-the-hair fantasy 
and a view of Sherlock Holmes (complete with 
deerstalker, but without violin). Our musical- 
comedy stage has long rested upon such char- 
tered rioters as these, though they must in- 
evitably tear to shreds any plot or pattern. 
Perhaps the best place for our drolls is within 
the loose framework of an expansive, go-as- 
you-please revue, where they can have room 
to frolic. They cannot be confined within “ the 
modest limits of order.” 

As ever, our clowns are in high spirits. It 
will be a happy day when someone finds the 
right author for Sid Field. He has everything 
else that a major comedian needs, especially a as : 

A GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS FROM AMERICA: 
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THE EXPANSE OF ENGLISH TRAVEL LITERATURE. 


HO was the first English traveller ? The question, foolish though it may appear at 

first sight, is raised by a fascinating book compiled by one who, having been over- 
whelmed by the mass of material in an attempt to make an anthology of English travel 
literature, has turned the defeat to excellent effect in giving, for the first time, to the 
best of my recollection, a general survey of this rich and varied literature. ‘‘ The 
Traveller’s Eye,’’ by Dorothy Carrington (Pilot Press ; 18s.), contains a tremendous amount 
of matter. It contributes something towards the answering of the initial question : ‘‘ As 
far east as Palestine,’ we read, ‘“ the world was certainly known to English travellers 
from the time of St. Willibald, the West Saxon pilgrim who, between 722 and 725 A.D., 
made the first recorded journey from England to Jerusalem.’”’ Dorothy Carrington 
divides her book into eight chapters covering Paris and France, Venice and Italy, Con- 
stantinople and Turkey, Asia, China, West Africa and the West Indies, America, the 
Pacific. She deals with each chronologically. The first quotation about France, for 
example, is from Thomas Coryate who was described by Ben Jonson as “ irrecoverably 
addicted” to travel: the last is from Cecily 
Mackworth’s book ‘“‘I Came Out of France,” 
published in 1941. In between are such well- 
known and little-known author-travellers as 
Sir Robert Dallington, John Evelyn, Sir John 
Lauder, Horace Walpole, Philip Thicknesse, 
Tobias Smollett, Arthur Young, Robert Haydon 
and George Moore. As with the French 
section, so with the others. Pilgrim priests and 
buccaneers, diplomats and explorers, ladies of 
fashion and slave traders—all are drawn upon to 
provide material. Dorothy Carrington has well 
sifted the mass, and in so doing has rescued 
much that had been overlooked or forgotten. 
Despite its somewhat melodramatic title, 
John Fischer’s book, ‘“‘ The Scared Men in the 
Kremlin ’’ (Hamish Hamilton ; ros. 6d.), is one 
which must be taken seriously. The author, an 
American, began to study Russian history and 
Power relationships at Oxford in 1933. During 
the war this interest became a professional 


A SCENE FROM “OKLAHOMA!” AT DRURY LANE— . A r 
preoccupation, since his duties with one of the 


as) > i re" 
voice that has now the note of a ring-dove’s  parwers AND COWBOYS, RIVALS IN OKLAHOMA, START A FIGHT BUT ARE QUELLED BY THE SOUND c Ace : f : 
American economic intelligence agencies required 


roucoulement, is now affectingly genteel, and 

now ready—as a certain Slasher Green—to slur 

into truest Hoxton. The owner of the voice is—in 
Lamb’s phrase—*“ steeped and dulcified in good hum- 
our.” He is at once confident and confiding; he 
loses his carefully preserved manners only when, as a 
stricken Field, he is beset by the knotted and com- 
binéd rules of golf or snooker. These games can thrust 
him into frenzy. His voice soars in pleading, ineffable 
exasperation. He is the clumsiest of rabbits, and long 
may he remain so for our pleasure ! 

Eddie Gray, another of our majestic buffoons, 
shares with Field the gift of style. You would never 
mistake anyone else for “* Monsewer”’ Gray. He has 
contrived a fantastic disguise. Silk hat, thick round 
spectacles, ferocious moustache, wing collar, scarlet 
waistcoat, plus-four breeches—there cannot well be 
another Gray. ‘“ Disguise, I see, thou art a wicked- 
ness. .”” Not at all when Eddie Gray is wearing 
it. We ‘feel—mark of the major droll—that it is not 
a disguise at all, but part of the man. That pro- 
digious moustache is as natural to the ‘“‘ Monsewer ” 
as his crinkled wig to Richard Hearne or his Slasher 
Green overcoat to Sid Field. Field removes his coat ; 


OF AUNT ELLER’S PISTOL. 





him to handle a considerable volume of data on 
Russia. In the spring of 1946 he spent over two months 
with an U.N.R.R.A. mission to the Ukraine. There 
is much in the book which tallies with much Lieut?- 
General Sir Giffard Martel had to say in ‘ The Russian 
Outlook.”” Mr. Fischer seeks to hold the balance, 
giving the pros and cons, and in so doing shows that 
Russian mentality is vastly different from that of the 
Western democracies. He says at one point: “ This 
Soviet apprehension, so deeply rooted both in dogma 
and in Russian history, probably has been cultivated 
by the country’s most potent bureaucrats, the political 
police.”” Why this is so he explains as follows : ‘‘ With 
the end of World War II., however, the N.K.V.D.’s 
chief reason for existence simply evaporated. Every 
foreign enemy was crushed; at home the régime was 
wildly acclaimed by a grateful people. Consequently, 
the police bureaucracy had only two choices: it had to 
peel off its shiny uniforms, give up its power and 
privilege, and go out of business—or it had to discover 
a new threat.’”’ It does the latter, says the author. 
The general reader will find some vivid descriptions of 
the life—or, should we say, the existence ?—of the 
average Russian ; the student of politics much that will 


but, happily, Eddie Gray will not remove his moustache. ai nt : 
If he did, the sure and firm-set earth would shake. A SUBTLY SIMPLE MUSICAL PLAY—THE FINAL SCENE OF “OKLAHOMA!” CURLY throw light on Russian diplomacy at its most negative. 
Similarly li P 2 (HAROLD KEEL) AND LAUREY (BETTY JANE WATSON) GO OFF FOR THEIR HONEYMOON ° , ° 

Similarly, we cannot believe that he speaks in any- IN “THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON THE TOP.” _ Captain G. K. Yeates tells of an amusing encounter 
thing but a gruff parleyvoo of his own invention. “Oklahoma!”, based on the play “Green Grow the Lilacs,” by Lynn Riggs, and _ i his latest book, “ Bird Haunts in Southern England "’ 
How the “ Monsewer ” developed his passion for France _ presented by The Theatre Guild at Drury Lane, seems “ set fair’ for as great a success (Faber; 15s.). He was photographing a tawny owl. 


we may never know. He is not free with personal = pty hy cay pes big g ba Sek. ne 8 eens | oat 7 The nest was sited close to a lane and he had to build 
a +S ¥ tn Easel @ Mrury Nane a hide that was conspicuous. It was the time of the 


detail. Indeed, he is inclined to be stern. He comes 
before us to juggle, to twirl two or three clubs, and 
nothing in the world will distract him from his laudable 
purpose. Certainly most people in the world seem eager 
todistract him. When the news circulates that ‘‘ Monsewer ” 
Gray is on the stage, a cloud of eccentrics besieges him 
from back and front. People caper and heckle; they are 
enough to shake a saint. The ‘‘ Monsewer,’’ being lion- 
mettled, manages to survive. It is hard that he should 
be engaged permanently in a running fight with Fate. 
But |his glowerings and mutterings are “sport royal.” 
He must remain where he is, and as he is—one of the 
stable pillars of English comedy. 

There are many other pillars. Leslie Henson—back at 
present at the Saville Theatre—is now wandering with 
benevolence through English history as interpreted in “‘ 1066 
and All That.” He is maltreated by monarchs and afire 
with puns. We warm to his husky voice. His eye still 
rolls ; his cheeks are still elastic-sided. He remains a charm- 
ing blend of wagtail and wise old owl—crossed, we feel, with 
something benign behind aquarium glass. Then there is 


naturally spry as on his first appearance. Hearne is a 


stage like a flashing stream.” 





" “TOGETHER AGAIN "’—THE CRAZY GANG IN JACK HYLTON’S MUSICAL AT 
Richard Hearne, whose aged, aged man keeps aS un- THE VICTORIA PALACE: (L. TO R.) CHARLIE NAUGHTON; JIMMY GOLD jn 1892, took a photograph of the nest and eggs of a song- 
(IN DOORWAY); TEDDY KNOX (AS A DAZZLING BLONDE); BUD FLANAGAN thrush. How the art has developed from that humble 


+ san: : , . AND JIMMIE NERVO IN THE SKETCH “BELLE VUE CRESCENT. 
Father William type, an acrobatic ancient who flies through The Crazy Gang form an irresistible combination of comedians in “ Together 
the air with the greatest of ease. Lupino Lane, Lambeth’s Again,” ably produced by Mr. Alec Shanks, at the Victoria Palace. The 


invasion of Holland and the paratroop scare was on. 
Consequently, one evening he found himself stalked by a 
patrol of Scotsmen. ‘I shall never forget the corporal’s 
face when I put my head out to explain,” hesays. ‘I was 
wearing a fencing mask (the tawny, if it attacks, is our 
only really dangerous bird). It was greatly to his northern 
credit that he understood the mad doings of a bird- 
photographer. . . .” The beauty.of the photographs is 
outstanding ; they include some of a bird that has only 
within the last decade been recognised as a British breeding 
species: the black redstart. Of Captain Yeates’ previous 
book, “‘ Bird Life in Two Deltas,’ I said I preferred the 
pictures to the letterpress. Here there can be no such 
discrimination. 

Naturally, Captain Yeates figures in ‘‘ Masterpieces 
of Bird Photography,’’ edited by Eric Hosking and Harold 
Lowes (Collins; 12s. 6d.), a picture book par excellence. 
It contains examples of the work of more than fifty famous 
bird-photographers ; and throughout the book is to be felt 
the influence of those pioneers, the brothers Kearton, who, 


beginning is strikingly shown in this handsome volume. 
No less attractive—perhaps even more so by reason 


Attendant Spirit, has a matching dexterity. Thereisatouch sketches in the show include a film-production scene, a hairdresser’s estab- of its unusualness—is “ Butterfly Lives,’’ by S. Beaufoy 
lishment and a mock drama which give the Gang ample scope for their (Collins ; 12s. 6d.). This is, I imagine, the first time that 


of Chaplin about this quicksilver little man with his own 
quality of Cockney pathos and sparrow-humour. Few will* 
have forgotten the scene (from an otherwise unremarkable Cockney harlequinade) in which 
he attempted to lunch frugally in a Pullman car at high speed. 

So the list runs: Fred Emney, a mammoth with cigar and monocle permanently fixed ; 
Tommy Trinder, one of the trump cards of vaudeville and the personification of London 
Assurance ; and the individual members of that wild rout, the Crazy Gang, now surging 
up and down the stage and auditorium of the Victoria Palace. These clowns are boys 
eternal. They defy all Hamlet's instructions. Joyfully, they speak more than is set 
down for them, and we would not have it otherwise. In any theatre, where the Gangsters 
are at large with their ample school of broad comedy—often a Dame school—you must 
expect to find them as rovers, roistering in the boxes or bursting into the aisles. 

It is ungallant to pack our comediennes into a final paragraph. Let us say only that 
no stage can be dismal with Beatrice Lillie as its wayward rose, with Hermione Gingold 
(best of sharpshooters) as its Malice in Wonderland, with Joyce Grenfell to lend it her 
vocal impishness, and with Cicely Courtneidge to spread general good cheer. To this 
company we welcome Dorothea MacFarland of “ Oklahoma!’’, but the London theatre 
is never likely to want for native drollery. On our “ great stage of fools” we are still 
gloriously unrati<ned. J. C. Trewin. 


particular kind of humour. 





any comprehensive attempt has been made to depict the life 
histories of butterflies in photographs from life. Egg, caterpillar, chrysalis, perfect insect 
are all here, photographed with a naturalness and a beauty that cannot but evoke 
admiration both for themselves and for the patience and skill of the photographer. The 
letterpress is informative, and this first group of twenty characteristic British butterflies 
leads to the hope that a further selection will be forthcoming. What a delight it would 
be if Mr. Beaufoy could give us some colour photographs of these beautiful subjects. 

A third outdoor book is “‘ Forestry and Woodland Life,’’ by H. L. Edlin (Batsford ; 15s.). 
It serves. as an introduction to the all-important science and the crafts of British 
woodlands, telling not only of the raising, planting and management of trees for com- 
mercial use, but of the flowers, birds, animals and insects of the woodland and of the part 
they play in the life of the forest. Having shown all this, Mr. Edlin passes on to the felling 
of timber and its varied uses, the whole constituting a wealth of information. 

Written by Dermot Morrah, “ Princess Elizabeth ’’ (Odhams Press ; 6s.) gives an authori- 
tative account of the life of the Heir Presumptive to the Throne up to date. It is delight- 
fully intimate and very revealing, and not the least of its attractiveness lies in the photo- 
graphs illustrating the manifold phases of Princess Elizabeth’s career. The proceeds are 

© be devoted to King George’s Jubilee Trust. W. R. CALvert. 
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Here indeed is a car to win esteem . . . with lines 
that are elegant yet purposeful; appointments 
that are pleasant yet practical; a performance 
that is svelte or spirited, as you will. 

The Lancaster is a six-light 16 hp six cylinder saloon. 
The price is £995 plus purchase tax. 

Branch of Hawker 

a ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY. Siddeley Aircraft Co. Ltd. 
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“THIS METAL BAR IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE 1S THE BRITISH 
STANDARD OF MEASURE: 





“AND BLACK € WHITE 1s 
THE WHOLE WORLD'S STANDARD 
FOR PERFECTLY BLENDED 

SCOTCH WHISKY” 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. King George Vi 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 








PRICES: As fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assn. 25/9 bottle, 13/6 half bottle. 


U.K. only 
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issued by The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. Cl 
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If your immediate problem concerns the construction or renovation 
of Playing Fields, Tennis Courts, Grandstands or Pavilions—call in Sunleys. 


As Britain’s leading sportsground contractors, Sunleys have the ex- 
perience, the specialised earth-moving equipment and the organisation 
to carry out any project from start to finish, with speed and efficiency. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF YOUR GROUND—A SUNLEY GROUND 


Head Office: Sunleys Island, Great West Rd., 

Brentford, Middlesex. Phone: EALing 6023 

London Office: 24, Berkeley Square, W.!. 
Phone: MAYfair 9090 


Works : Northampton 
: Northampton 5262 
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JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., LTD., 


LONDON & NEW YORK 








Nufix—a quality product ata popular 
rice. 
base contains wopetehio oll — a 
safeguard against 
other b g ts 
of proved value adding 
lustre to the hair. | 


Nufix does not contain 
Gum, Starch or 


Soap. Asingle 
aaeliantion keeps 
hardn 


vial tn Ai. 
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well groomed 
appearance. 


|_|NUFIX; 


QUALITY DRESSING FOR THE HAIR 














posit. 
Unexcelied for 
Hair Health and 
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Walden & Co. (Nufix) Ltd., London, N.W.9 











Self praise is no re- 
commendation... but 
praise from users of 
ANDY Garden Gloves 
reaches us by every 
post. They protect the hands 
from the thorniest bushes, don’t 
harden after wetting, and can be 
washed over and over again. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 


3/11 per pair from all Iron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 
4/2 post free. (State size(Ay 
and send | coupon per pair). 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 






















Shoe & Boot 


| LACE 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


WM. PATON LTD. 
JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
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The car that \ 


d. ocsn t GnRIWe2TZ back 


The Ford is an obedient car. It is there’s a Ford Dealer down the road, 
told to climb hills and it climbs hills; | a mechanic specially trained by Ford 
it is told to accelerate and it passes and standard parts, repairs and main- 
like a bird ; it is told togo fardistances tenance at standard fixed prices. This 
and it flies along to the end. Andon __ is the Ford Service — everything as it 













short journeys, it’s as agile and willing should be. The big difficulty now e 
as a new messenger boy. If, assome- is delivery of your new Ford. We and | 

times happens to all human things, your dealer are doing our best about | Aun nan da 1 f 
there comes a cough or an ache, that, so please be patient. f : t ik 


SPAS OF FRANCE 


| 
PREFECT 10 h.p. ANGLIA 8 h.p. TH 
have been the great 


De natwual Aestoratives of 
HEALTH 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE Information from Spa Dept., : 


F.N.T.0., 179 Piccadilly, 
LONDON W.1 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 


























MINIC 2.72] 
SCALE 
CLOCKWORK TOYS || 








Home from 
Home 


YOU DON’T buttonhole strangers 






Buy the boy a Minic toy. These splendid little 
scale model cars, fitted with a powerful motor, 
are again on sale at your local dealers. These 
will be doubly welcome, because it has been 
impossible to substitute them during the war 


| 
| in a teashop or a tram. But push 
} : 

| open the door of an inn—a 


hundred miles, it may be, from 





TOWN COUPE 


LINES BROTHERS Ltd. 
Tri-ang Works, Merton, S.W.19 


home —and you are at once 
welcome and at ease. The pub ts 
essentially a friendly place. People 














there are kindly and cheery. You 


’ can air your views there, and laugh 

/ m kept on my toes, | and leg-pull there—even though 
says OLD HETHERS “you've never been introduced ”’. 

x , ; ‘ : : ; | A very important thing, this, about 

I’ve been on the go all the week-end making jugful after jugful ! tha tate, Aad es tees 0h aa 








| Lucky I got anextra tin of Robinson’s or you’d have gone thirsty. But | a thousand years of this country’s 


it’s no trouble really, sir. Making it from Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ Barley ups and downs. 








is easy as kiss your hand. Quite apart from its being a grand drink, 

’ . ; : | 
there’s the medical angle too. You see, barley water is good for you— At the 
and what could be better than something you like that does you good? | 


Barley Water from , 
ROBINSON?’S friendly Inn 


Price 3° each = 
3 yo = ‘ PATENT?’ BAR LEY Printed for The Brewers’ Societ 


Obtainable only from Retailers. = | 
JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD) LTD. > 
SS ———— CVS-107 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, withou 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall m 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matt whatsoever 
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Ca to Prufection 


CLEANSE...TONE...NOURISH 


ARorwa 


SKIN tonioN 


T > > =e 
4 yee : ? 
Vv aanerr*® j 
CLEANSING 


‘ 


he basic elements of daily beauty routine, the very foundation of good grooming. 
They represent Cleansing, Toning, Nourishing with the incomparable Elizabeth Arden Preparations 
with which every woman can keep herself youthful, make herself prettier. If you have never used 
Elizabeth Arden Preparations, here is a thrilling experience for you. They will help to keep your skin 


fresh, clear and love For ure in use—for delicious fragrance—these essentials are without parallel. 


NEW YORK 25 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W.1 





